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This  is  the  first  issue  of  a  BULLETIN  intended  to  provide  a  regular  review  of 
the  economic  situation  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  in  the  intervals  between  the  publication 
of  the  annual  ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST.  In  the  future, 
three  issues  of  the  BULLETIN  will  be  published  annually,  in  August,  November  and 
February,  covering  tbe  first,  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  years  respectively. 
The  analysis  of  economic  developments  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  will  be 
included  in  the  ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST  (which  will 
he  published  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  at  the  end  of  May).  In  addition  to  the 
general  review  of  economic  developments  in  the  quarter  and  the  compendium  of 
Asian  Economic  Statistics  on  which  it  is  based,  the  BULLETIN  will  contain  special 
articles  on  particular  subjects  related  to  the  problems  of  tbe  Asian  economy. 

The  BULLETIN,  which  is  prepared  by  tbe  Research  and  Statistics  Division  of 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  is  published 
entirely  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretariat,  and  its  contents,  which  are  intended 
for  the  use  both  of  governments  and  the  general  public,  have  not  been  submitted  to 
the  member  Governments  of  tbe  Commission  before  publication. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  ASIA 
AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

JANUARY— MARCH  1950 


GENERAL  SVMMARY 


CROP  returns  are  not  available  on  a  quarterly  basis,  but  those  for  1949/50  indicate  a  fall  in  agricultural  production 
below  the  previous  year's  level  by  2  per  cent,  owing  mainly  to  decline  in  the  Chinese  production. 

Industrial  arul  mineral  production  declined  slightly  during  the  quarter  in  most  ECAFE  countries,  but  remained 
essentially  unchanged  in  Japan,  as  compared  with  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949.  Excluding  China  for  which  figures  are  not 
available,  the  decline  in  ECAFE  countries  ^as  in  the  order  of  I — 1  per  cent  for  electricity,  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots 
and  castings.  8  per  cent  for  cotton  yarn,  ana  14  per  cent  each  for  finished  steel  and  sulphuric  acid.  For  cement  and 
coal,  however,  there  was  a  rise  of  3  arul  5  per  cent  respectively,  but  coal  despatches  to  irulustry  in  some  countries, 
such  as  India,  were  reduced  otving  to  transport  difficulties.  Output  of  chemicals  as  a  whole  also  rose.  Production  of 
tin-in-concentrates  remained  unchanged,  while  that  of  iron  ore  appeared  to  have  increased. 

The  value  of  trade  in  national  currencies  during  the  quarter  tended  to  show  an  increase  over  the  previous 
quarter,  otving  mainly  to  devaluation.  Government  controls  over  imports,  exports  and  exchange  helped  to  boost 
exports  and  reduce  imports,  especially  in  relation  to  the  dollar  areas.  The  export  surplus  from  Irulia,  Indonesia, 
Malaya  and  Pakistan  increased  somewhat  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1949,  while  that  for  Ceylon  remained  more  or  less  unchanged.  For  south  Korea  there  teas  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
import  surplus,  although  for  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  the  import  surplus  during  the  quarter  rose  considerably. 

Decline  in  production  and  continued  export  surpluses,  coupled  at  times  with  monetary  expansion,  were 
responsible  for  the  continuation  of  inflationary  pressure  in  C.eylon,  India,  Indonesia,  and  Malaya.  In  Hong  Kong  and 
south  Korea  the  inflationary  trend  in  I94'>  continued  into  this  quarter.  In  Burma,  Indochina,  the  Philippines  arul 
Thailatul.  f trices  tended  to  fall  through  monetary  contraction,  import  surpluses,  production  increases  arul /or  other 
factors. 

China,  a  country  having  utulergone  hyper-inflationary  corulitions  in  the  last  decade,  was  unique  in  having 
achieved  some  degree  of  economic  stabilization  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  owing  mainly  to  the  government' s  policy 
of  .siphoning  off  the  exce.ss  purchasing  power  through  a  vigorous  campaign  to  push  the  sales  of  victory  bonds. 
In  Japan  free  market  prices  fell  but  official  prices  were  revised  upward. 


PRODUCTION 

Agricultural  Production.^ 

According  to  tlie  preliminary  iiidex  of  agricultural 
production  prepared  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga¬ 
nization  (FAO),  the  volume  of  agricultural  production 
in  the  Far  Eastern  countries  in  1949/50  showed  a 
decrease  of  2  |jer  cent  below  the  previous  crop  year, 
bringing  down  the  regional  production  again  to  92  j)er 
cent  of  the  pre-war  (1934-38)  average.  The  index  of 
food  production  was  94  per  cent  and  that  of  non-food 
production  86  per  cent  of  the  pre-war — 1  per  cent  and 
2  per  cent  respectively  below  last  year’s  level.  Output 
of  rice,  the  staple  food  of  Asian  population,  declined 
from  130.5  to  135.5  million  tons,  owing  to  significant 
reductions  in  Burma  and  China.  For  all  other  rice- 
producing  countries,  output  of  rice  increased  from  82.7 
to  84.7  million  tons.  The  estimated  production  of  wheat 
and  coarse  grains  in  1949/50  was  respectively  700.000 
tons  and  2.6  million  tons  less  than  the  previous  year’s. 
Oilseed  production  was  slightly  above  the  1948  level  by 

1  Although  production  statistics  on  atjricultural  commodities  except 
natural  rubber  are  available  once  a  year,  a  brief  summary  of 
the  supply  of  foods,  raw  materials  and  other  agricultural  products 
in  1949  /50  may  provide  a  general  background  to  the  trend  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950.  For  a  full  account  see 
Chapter  I.  Food  and  Agriculture,  in  United  Nations.  Economic  Survey 
of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1949. 


200,990  tons,  owing  to  rapid  recovery  of  production  in 
Indonesia. 

Among  non-food  crops,  tea,  cotton  and  raw  silk 
increased  in  production,  while  jute,  natural  rubber  and 
tobacco  decreased,  as  compared  with  the  output  for  the 
previous  year.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  output  of  raw 
cotton  in  China  from  460  million  tons  in  1948/49  to  369 
million  tons  in  1949/50,  which  affected  adversely  the 
supply  of  raw  cotton  to  spinning  mills. 

Output  of  natural  rubber  decreased  from  1.48  million 
tons  in  1948  to  1.44  million  tons  in  1949.  In  the  first 
(|uarter  of  1950,  the  average  monthly  output  amounted 
to  118,300  tons  which  was  6  per  cent  above  the  corres¬ 
ponding  quarter  in  1949,  but  8  per  cent  below  the  fourth 
quarter.  Decreased  production,  and  hoarding  of  stocks 
in  Indonesia  in  anticipation  of  revaluation  of  currency 
with  unfilled  overseas  demand  resulted  in  rising  prices, 
which  in  Singapore  reached  its  highest  point  in  over 
twenty  years.  The  New  York  price  also  rose  by  11  per 
cent  between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1950. 

Industrial  and  mineral  production. 

There  was  a  slight  recession  in  industrial  and  mineral 
production  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  during  the  first 


OUTPUT  OF  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  ECAFE  REGION- 
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a.  Countries  included  under  each  product  in  this  table  arc  as  follows 

Tin  concentrates  —  Burma,  Indonesia.  Malaya  and  Thailard. 
Coal  —  India.  Indochina,  south  Korea.  Malaya  and 

Pakistan. 

Electricity  —  Hong  Kong.  India,  south  Korea  ard  th" 
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steel  ingots  and  cast¬ 
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India. 

Hong  Kong.  India.  Indochina,  south  Korea. 

Philippines. 

Sulphuric  acid  —  India. 

Cotton  yarn  — 

the  Philippines  and  Thailand. 

India  and  south  Korea. 

quarter  of  1950  as  compared  with  the  previous  quarter. 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1949,  how¬ 
ever,  the  level  of  production  was  still  higher. 

In  the  ECAFE  region  excluding  China,  the  recession 
was  from  1  to  4  per  cent  for  electricitv,  nig  iron  and 
steel  ingots  and  castings;  8  per  cent  for  cotton  varn. 
and  14  per  cent  each  for  finished  steel  and  sulphurie 
acid.  For  cement  and  coal  there  was  a  rise  of  3  and  5 
jier  cent  respectively  as  compared  with  the  jirevious 
quarter.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter 
in  1949,  however,  the  ECAFE  region  exeUiding  China 
during  the  first  quarter  in  1950  showed  a  slishtlv  higher 
level  of  production  of  from  5  to  6  per  cent  for  coal  and 
electricitv.  12  to  17  per  cent  for  nig  iron,  tin  concentrates 
and  sulphuric  acid  and  39  per  cent  for  cement.  Cotton 
yarn  and  finished  steel  showed  a  fall  of  14  and  2  per  cent 
respectively,  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 
In  Japan,  the  recession  was  negligible.  Comnared  with 
the  corresponding  quarter  in  1949.  the  level  of  economic 
activity  in  Japan  was  11  per  cent  higher. 

In  China,  industrial  production  suffered  from  a  decline 
in  effective  demand  and  shortage  of  capital,  owing 
mainly  to  the  government’s  tax  collection  poliev,  the 
floating  of  victorv  bonds  and  the  flight  of  capital  abroad. 
In  order  to  assist  industries,  state-owned  department 
stores  and  various  trading  companies  made  purchases 
of  finished  products  from  private  factories  and 
distributed  them  to  various  districts.  Industries 
benefited  by  these  purchases  included  electric  machine 
works,  steel  rolling  mills,  and  industries  producing 


rubber  goods,  towels  and  bed  sheets,  knitting,  thermos 
bottles  and  chemicals.  Tlie  People’s  Bank  and  the 
Bank  of  China  also  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
recovery  of  industries  bv  releasing  industrial  loans.  In 
Northeast  China  (i.e.  Manchurlal,  Industrial  production 
steadily  progressed,  but  in  Shanghai,  the  air-raid 
damage  Inflicted  on  power  plants  resu'tad  in  a 
considerable  reduction  of  power  su])ply  which,  in  turn, 
reduced  industrial  jjroduction.  Shortage  of  coal  and 
raw  materials  was  still  a  serious  problem  for 
Shanghai  industries.  As  a  long-term  solution,  the 
Peo|)le’s  Government  encouraged  and  assisted  factories 
to  move  to  the  interior.  Sixty-three  factories  were 
transferred  to  the  interior  during  the  period  from 
August  1949  to  the  end  of  March  1950.*  The  year 
1950  witnesed  the  first  step  towards  a  planned 
economy  in  China,  as  plans  f'»r  transportation  and 
water  conservation  and  industrial  and  mineral 
production  were  preoared  after  a  series  of  conferences 
held  since  November  1949.  Rehabilitation  and 
reeonstruction  in  all  economic  fields  are  the  primary 
objectives  this  year,  with  scarcely  any  construction  or 
creation  of  new  plants. 

In  India,  after  a  recession  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  1949,  industrial  activity  showed  substantial 
improvement  in  the  fourth  quarter  following  the 

2  Twelve  of  the  transferred  Shani-hai  factories  moved  to  Tientsin,  t^n 
to  Chengchow,  seven  to  Kaifeng,  three  to  Hankow,  and  the  rest  to 
other  cities.  Among  these  factories,  nineteen  were  cotton  mills, 
eleven  cigarette  factories,  ten  match  factories,  eight  printing  plants, 
seven  electrical  and  equipment  manufacturing  p'ants  and  eight  other 
works. 
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devaluation  of  the  rupee.  In  the  quarter  under  review, 
however,  there  was  again  a  slight  recession.  Using  100 
for  the  1948  base  year,  the  index  of  industrial 
production  which  had  risen  from  92.3  in  the  third 
quarter  t<»  98.7  in  the  fourth  (]uarter  of  1949  again 
drooped  t<»  95.7  in  Februarv  1950.  While  outjnit  of 
coal  increased  as  compared  with  the  last  quarter  of 
1949.  the  supply  of  coal  to  industries  was  reduced  owing 
to  shortage  of  transport  facilities.  Production  of  iron, 
steel,  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  cloth  registered  a  fall  below 
the  levels  attained  in  the  previous  quarter.  Many 
industries  were  still  working  below  capacity,  mainly  due 
to  shortages  of  raw  materials  such  as  steel,  raw  cotton, 
jute  and  a  few  chemicals  resulting  partly  from  import 
control.  Tariff  j)rotection  was  granted  to  many 
industries,  especially  engineering  and  chemicals. 
Without  improvement  in  industrial  efficiency  and 
balance  of  payments  position,  the  difficulties  faced  by 
Indian  industries  today  hardly  nromise  a  solution. 

In  Japan,  the  level  of  economic  activity  during  the 
quarter  was  slightly  below  the  last  cjuarter.  though 
higher  than  in  the  corrcsjionding  quarter  in  1949.  The 
index  (base:  1948)  was  131.8  in  the  quarter  as 
comoared  with  132.4  in  the  last  quarter  of  1949.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  industrial  nroduction  slowed  down 
after  the  disinflation  programme  was  initiated  in  April 
1949.  The  levelling  off  of  effective  demand,  the 
reduction  and  abolition  of  subsidies,  the  cut  in 
American  aid  and  the  devaluation  of  pound  sterling 
and  associated  currencies  have  necessitated  a  substantial 
measure  of  rationalization  in  Japanese  industry, 
especially  during  the  quarter  under  review.  Meantime, 
expenses  «)n  some  essential  raw  materials  cannot  be 
much  reduced,  since  imports  from  nearby  sources, 
such  as  coking  coal  and  iron  ore  from  China,  are 
negligible  and  not  likely  to  improve  in  the  near 
future.  A  revaluation  of  yen,  therefore,  was  advocated 
by  many  industrialists.  During  the  quarter  production 
of  coal,  electricity  and  metals  fell,  while  that  of 
manufacturing  goods  rose  as  compared  with  the 
previous  tjuarter. 

In  Burma  and  Indochina,  civil  disturbances  affected 
production  adversely.  In  Burma,  the  destruction  in 
transport  facilities  was  still  serious,  though  there  was 
improvement  owing  to  more  areas  being  cleared  of 
insurgents.  Logs  and  mineral  products  could  hardly 
move  to  |)orts.  As  a  result,  sawmills  in  Rangoon 
remained  closed  down,  and  tin  mining  and  oil 
production  were  almo«t  at  a  standstill.  The  trend  of 
deterioration  in  Burma’s  economy  worsened  during 
January  as  rice  exports  were  virtually  stopped,  because 
the  purchasing  countries,  particuarly  of  the  British 


Commonwealth,  refused  t<»  take  any  commitments  unless 
Burma  agreed  to  a  downward  adjustment  in  its 
annuonced  1950  price  scheme.  During  February  the 
Commonwealth  loan  of  £6  million  was  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  negotiation  and  the  Burmese  Government 
announced  receipt  of  the  terms  of  the  loan  on  7  March 
1950.  The  announcement  of  the  Burmese-Japanese 
Trade  Agrement  for  1950  and  the  acceptance  of  rice 
shipments  by  Ceylon  also  had  favourable  repercussions 
on  the  Burmese  economy. 

In  Ceylon.  Indochina  and  Malaya  although  rubber 
production  fell,  rubber  export  increased  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1950  as  compared  with  the  last  quarter.  This, 
coupled  w  ill  the  rise  of  rubber  price,  had  favourable 
effects  on  the  economy  of  these  countries.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  production  and  exjmrt  of  rubber  in 
Indonesia  and  Thailand  decreased. 

In  south  Korea,  the  quarter  witnessed  a  severe 
recession  in  economic  activity  compared  with  the 
previous  (|uarter,  but  showed  improvement  over  the 
corresponding  quarter  in  1949.  Fisheries  were  most 
affected,  but  this  was  partly  due  to  seasonal  factors. 
The  index  with  1948  as  100  dropped  from  166.9  in  the 
last  (juarter  to  131.5  in  February  1950.  In  Pakistan, 
the  suspension  of  coal  shipment  from  India  reduced 
power  supply,  railway  transport  services  and  fuel  for 
industry.  Trade  deadlock  with  India  affected  the 
market  outlets  for  jute  and  cotton.  In  the  Philippines, 
imijort  control  encouraged  local  industries  such  as 
cigarettes,  nails,  zippers,  household  utensils,  syrup  and 
even  fabricated  buildings  which  rely  mainly  on 
indigenous  raw  materials. 

Coal  and  Electricity 

Coal.  Total  production  of  coal  in  India,  Indochina, 
south  Korea.  Malaya,  Pakistan  and  Japan  showed  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  first  (]uarter  of  1950:  it  reached 
a  monthly  average  of  6  million  tons  which  was  1  per 
cent  and  2  per  cent  respectively  below  that  in  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters  of  1949.  The  decrease  was  especially 
marked  in  Japan,  8  per  cent  below  the  last  quarter. 
Pakistan  coal  output  showed,  however,  a  considerable 
increase. 

Available  information  gives  the  impression  that 
China’s  coal  production  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  was 
comparatively  higher  than  in  previous  quarters  in  1948 
and  1949.  Prices  of  coal  sold  in  Tientsin  by  National 
Coal  and  Iron  Corporation  were  reduced  by  10  per  cent 
in  March,  while  the  fall  of  the  general  |)rice  level  was 
less.  Target  of  produetion  for  1950  was  fixed  at  36.7 
million  tons,  of  which  23.5  million  tons  were  for 
domestic  consumption.  Production  will  be  increased 
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mainly  in  the  Northeast,  where  it  is  hoped  that  old  pits 
will  be  restored  and  new  pits  developed.  In  North 
and  East  China,  efforts  will  be  directed  towards  restora¬ 
tion  of  former  i)eak-production  levels. 

Output  of  coal  in  India  which  decreased  slightly  in 
January  rose  considerably  in  February  and  March. 
The  monthly  average  output  in  the  (|uartcr  —  2.81 
million  tons  —  was  4  per  cent  above  that  of  the  |)ieviou< 
quarter.  Transport  available  for  coal  movement,  which 
had  taken  a  turn  for  the  better  in  the  latter  half  of  1949. 
once  again  became  a  matter  of  concern,  as  more 
wagons  were  shifted  to  other  uses,  particularly 
movement  of  crops.  As  a  result,  coal  despatches  were 
reduced  from  2.31  million  tons  in  December  1949  to 
2.02  million  tons  in  February  1950,  a  fall  of  13  per  cent. 

Pakistan  depends  mainly  on  imports  from  India  for 
coal  supply.  In  the  trade  agreement  signed  in  June 
1950,  India  agreed  to  supply  2  million  tons  of  coal  to 
Pakistan  for  the  ]>eriod  July  1949  to  June  1950,  This 
quantity  was  six  times  the  indigenous  onlpiil  in 
Pakistan  in  191-9.  Because  of  the  currency 
tlisagreement.  India  temporarily  suspended  coal 
des|»atches  to  Pakistan  after  23  December,  1949.  as  a 
counter-measure  to  Pakistan’s  stopping  of  jute  export  to 
India.  As  a  result,  some  passenger  trains  and  steamer 
services  were  cancelled  and  many  industries  jjaralysed 
for  want  of  adequate  coal  supplies  in  East  Bengal  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  in  West  Pakistan.  In  order  to  ease 
the  situation.  Pakistan  strived  to  import  coal  from 
other  countries,  increase  indigenous  production  and 
!nake  more  use  of  wood.  Production  of  coal  increased 
considerably  from  87,000  tons  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1949  to  132.000  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950. 
Shipments  of  195.000  tons  of  coal  contracted  from 
Britain,  Poland,  France  and  South  America  had  also 
begun  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  January  and  were  expected 
to  be  completed  before  April.  Prices  of  coal  from 
other  countries,  however,  were  higher  than  those  from 
India. 

In  Japan,  coal  mining  continued  to  be  rationalized 
after  the  restoration  of  the  free  marketing  system  in 
April  1949.  Wage  earners,  especially  surface  workers, 
had  been  further  reduced  in  number.  Monthly  output 
of  coal  in  January  and  February  was  slightly  below  the 
average  monthly  output  in  the  last  quarter,  probably 
due  to  the  decreased  working  days.  In  March,  output 
dropped  by  19  per  cent  to  2.58  million  tons  from  3.19 
million  tons  in  February,  owing  to  the  strike  of  colliery 
workers. 

Electricity.  Electricity  generated  in  Hong  Kong,  India 
south  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  Japan  during  the 
quarter  averaged  3,568  million,  kwh  per  month,  5  per 


cent  above  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1949,  but  3 
j)er  cent  below’  the  previous  quarter.  Except  Hong 
Kong,  the  other  four  countries  all  registered  a  fall  in 
electric  power  output  as  compared  with  the  last  quarter. 

In  China,  an  air  raid  by  the  National  Government 
forces  in  February  resulted  in  a  severe  damage  to 
Shangliai’s  pow'er  installations.  Power  supply  to 
industries  w'as  considerably  reduced,  but  employees  of 
the  Shanghai  Power  Company  worked  overtime  in 
effecting  repairs  to  damaged  equipment.  At  the 
same  time,  many  factories  which  already  possessed 
power  generating  equipment  were  given  aid  in 
repairing  and  reinstalling  their  equipment  and  a 
guaranteed  supply  of  diesel  oil  by  the  government.®  As 
a  result,  power  supply  was  much  improved  towards  the 
end  of  March.  In  Northeast  and  North  China, 
power  supply  was  considerably  improved.  In  Tientsin, 
the  capacity  reached  22,500  kw.  and  new  consumers, 
botli  industrial  and  residential,  were  permitted  to  apply 
for  supply,  flic  target  for  1950  has  been  fixed  at  20.3» 
per  cent  higher  than  for  1949. 

In  south  Korea  and  Pakistan,  jiower  generation  was 
adversely  affected  by  the  shortage  of  coal  supply  in  the 
(juarter.  In  south  Korea,  it  was  anticipated  that 
power  supply  would  drop  after  April  because  the  coal 
stock  pile  at  the  Yongwol  thermal  plant  was  expected  to 
be  exhausted  by  mid-April.  To  obtain  further  supply 
would  necessitate  another  costly  supplementary  truck 
haul.  It  was  planned  to  finance  the  haul  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  increase  in  the  wholesale  electric-power 
rate  effective  1  April.  In  Pakistan,  the  sus|jension  of 
coal  import  from  India  cut  down  the  supply  of  electric 
Jiower.  In  some  cities,  jiart-time  stopjiage  of  electriciiy 
became  necessary.  The  total  generating  capacity  of 
Pakistan  at  its  incejition  was  about  40,000  kw.,  the  major 
jiortion  of  which  was  generated  by  old  and  inefficient 
diesel  and  steam  stations.  In  spite  of  the  ample 
jiossibilities  of  water  power,  Pakistan  inherited  only- 
two  small  hydro-power  houses,  generating  about  10,000 
kw.  The  situation  was  further  aggravated  when  the 
managing  agents  of  several  electric  supply  companies 
and  the  trained  technical  personnel  left  for  India  on 
partition;  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  power  houses 
had  to  be  shut  down,  while  others  continued  to  function 
under  great  handicaps.  In  order  to  increase  the 
cajiacity  of  electric  generation,  a  5.000  kw’.  diesel 
generating  jilant  is  to  be  erected  in  Chittagong  within 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  Three  other  towns  will  be 
equipjied  with  generating  jilants  to  be  put  into 
operation  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


r,  Thp  total  capacity  of  power  generation  in  Shanghai  factories: 
(most  of  which  arc  using  oill  cias  estimated  at  36.000  kw 


In  Burma.  Ceylon,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand, 
electric  power  supply  was  also  poor.  At  present,  all 
are  endeavouring  to  increase  their  existing  capacity.  In 
Burma,  installation  of  the  new  plant  of  10,000  kw 
capacity  in  Rangoon  was  com[)leted.  In  Ceylon,  the 
hyilro-electric  scheme  at  VVatawala.  e\|)ected  to  he 
completed  in  Marcli  and  linked  up  with  Colntnhn,  had 
been  delayed  by  about  three  months.  In  the 

Phili])pines,  a  25,000  kw  turbo-generator  unit,  shipped 
from  New  York,  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Manila  in 
mid-April.  In  Thailand,  the  two  power  j)lants  in 

Bangkok  were  negotiating  for  purchase  of  two  new 

plants  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  11.000  kw. 

Mining 

Tin.  Average  monthly  production  of  tin  concentrates 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  in  four  major  producing 
countries  was  8.187  tons.  12  iier  cent  above  the 

corresponding  quarter  in  1949.  but  was  at  the  same 
level  as  in  the  previous  ijuarter.  Malaya  and  Indonesia 
accounted  for  90  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  Increase 
of  output  in  Indonesia,  6  per  cent  above  the  previous 
(juarter’s.  offset  the  decrease  of  output  in  Burma  and 
Thailand  and  left  the  region’s  total  almost  unchangeil. 
In  Burma,  the  British-owned  mines  in  the  Tavoy  area, 
the  principal  sources  of  the  small  quantity  of  minerals 
still  being  extracted,  were  occupied  by  the  insurgents 
and  production  came  almost  to  a  standstill.  World 
production  of  tin  concentrates  in  1950  was  estimated  by 
the  International  Tin  Study  Group  at  127,(XK)  tons, 
which  will  be  45,720  tons  in  excess  of  commercial  tin 
consumption.  This  caused  great  concern  at  its  March 
meeting  in  Paris  where  it  was  tentatively  decided  that 
an  agreement  on  production  and  price  control  should  be 
reached  and  referred  to  the  Unitcil  Nations  for 
consideration  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  its  Interim 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Inter-governmental 
Commodity  .Agreements. 

Iron  ore.  Output  in  Malaya  jumped  from  180  tons 
in  the  first  quarter  and  8.000  tons  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1949  to  66,150  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950, 
owing  to  the  resumption  of  operation  of  the  iron  mine 
at  Bukit  Besut  in  Trengganu.  In  Japan,  output  in 
the  quarter  was  162.600  tons.  20  jier  cent  above  the 
corresponding  quarter  in  1949,  but  only  80  per  cent  of 
the  previous  quarter.  In  the  Philippines,  export  of  iron 
ore  in  the  first  quarter  of  19.50  was  103.000  tons,  as 
compared  with  45,000  tons  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1949.  and  a  quarterly  average  of  71.000  tons 
in  1949. 

Petroleum.  The  major  petroleum  producing  countries 
in  the  region  are  Indonesia.  Burma  and  Brunei,  but 


information  on  current  petroleum  production  in 
Indonesia  and  Brunei  is  not  available.  In  Burma,  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  oil  industry  was  at  a  complete 
standstill  due  to  the  occupation  by  insurgents  of 
impoitant  oil  fields  and  destruction  of  railways.  In 
January  the  Bnrmah  Oil  Company  announced  it  would 
»li-.chargc  all  employees  since  tlw  British  (Government 
luul  informed  the  company  that  it  could  no  longer 
guarantee  its  operating  losses,  and  since  there  was  no 
immediate  jirospect  for  the  resumption  of  normal 
operatioiK.  About  4.500  workers  were  laid  off. 

Small  amounts  of  crude  petroleum  had  been 
produced  in  India,  Pakistan  and  Japan.  Output  during 
the  first  quarter  in  Japan  was  67.500  tons,  and  in 
Pakistan  30.300  tons. 

Manufacturing 

Iron  and  Steel.  Production  of  iron  and  steel  during 
the  ([uarter  in  India  and  Japan  went  against  the 
increasing  trend  noted  in  1949.  Production  of  the 
three  main  categories  of  iron  and  steel  products  in 
India  registered  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  last 
quarter.  In  Japan,  production  of  pig  iron  and  ferro¬ 
alloys  and  finished  steel  was  below  and  output  of  steel 
ingots  ami  castings  was  above  the  last  quarter,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  showed  a  decrease.  As  compared  with 
the  first  quarter  of  1949,  however,  production  of  these 
products  in  both  India  and  Japan  in  the  quarter  was 
still  higher.  The  average  monthly  output  in  India  and 
Japan  was:  pig  iron  and  ferro-alloys,  288.000  tons; 
steel  ingots  and  castings.  459.000  tons;  and  finished 
steel.  .325.0(X)  tons. 

In  China,  the  steel  industry  was  handicapped  by  a 
shortage  of  engineers  and  technicians.  The  industry 
in  the  past  had  depended  on  foreign  personnel  for 
specialized  technical  processes.  As  many  Japanese  and 
other  foreign  technicians  withdrew  from  the  country 
after  World  War  II,  the  ratio  of  trained  technicians  to 
unskilled  workers  was  only  0.71  per  cent.^ 

Data  on  production  of  iron  and  steel  are  not 
available  for  the  first  quarter  of  1950.  Targets  for 
production  in  the  Northeast  for  1950  had  been  fixed  at 
720,000  tons  for  pig  iron;  .540,0(X)  tons  for  steel  ingots; 
ami  340.000  tons  for  steel  castings.  Small  iron  and 
steel  plants  in  Shanghai  were  recovering  from  post-war 
dislocations.  Current  monthly  steel  output  ranged 

4  Tlie  ratio  was  unevenly  clislribuled:  East  China  had  the  hiKhest  per- 
centaite  of  4.6.  Northeast  China,  the  centre  of  the  steel  industry,  only  0.2 
per  cent.  The  People’s  IJovernmeut.  therefore,  transferred  technicians 
from  coastal  provinces  to  the  Northeast.  Large  steel  plants  wore 
to  train  their  own  technicians  t. trough  the  establishment  of  technical 
.schools. 


between  1,000 — 1.2(X)  totis.  The  industry  as  a  whole 
was  experiencing  considerable  difliculty  in  inaitttaining 
operations,  however,  because  of  lack  of  coking  coal,  iron 
ore  and  scrap. 

In  India,  in  order  to  enable  iron  and  steel  companies 
to  undertake  renewals  and  replacement  of  machinery 
and  expand  their  existing  production,  the  Government 
had  decided  to  grant  a  loan  of  Rs.  35  million  to  the 
Steel  Corporation  of  Bengal  and  of  Rs.  15  million  to 
the  Indian  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  A  sum  of  Rs.  7 
million  had  been  paid  to  the  latter  as  the  first  instalment 
of  the  loan.  It  was  exi)ected  that  replacements  and 
expatisions  financed  by  these  loans  would  iticrease  the 
total  output  by  about  200.000  tons. 

In  Japan,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  facing  a 
new  phase  with  the  drastic  reduction  of  subsidies, 
following  the  policy  of  disinflation  and  rationalization. 
Although  the  cost  of  i)roduction  in  Jaj)an  had  been  far 
above  that  in  the  United  States,  the  consumer's  j)rice 
was  maintained  at  a  low  level  by  subsidies  for  |)rice 
adjustment,  supply  of  coal  and  import  of  raw  materials. 
The  subsidies  of  Y.74.500  million  in  the  fiscal  year 
1949/50  were  cut  drastically  in  the  supplementary 
budget  revisions.  When  the  coal  subsitly  was  abolished 
last  year,  the  prices  of  pig  iron  and  steel  had  already 
been  raised  considerably.  The  prices  woulil  be  raised 
further,  probably  by  30  per  cent  for  pig  iron,  and  40  to 
.50  per  cent  for  rolled  steel,  as  subsidies  for  iron  and 
steel  for  1950,  51  were  to  be  reduced  to  Y.29,.5(X)  million. 

To  counteract  the  adverse  effects  of  disappearing 
subsidies  the  Japanese  iron  and  steel  companies 
|)lanned  to  increase  their  rationalization  efforts.  The 
productivity  of  labour  had  increased,*  but  expenses  on 
such  basic  materials  as  coking  coal  and  iron  ore  were 
still  high.  It  is  estimated  that  if  materials  were 
imported  from  the  Far  Eastern  sources,  material 
expenses  as  compared  with  the  total  output  cost  would 
drop  from  55  to  44  per  cent  for  pig  iron  and  from  28 
to  21  per  cent  for  bar  steel.  The  recent  fall  in  prices 
of  imported  materials  would  probably  aid  attempts  at 
cost  reduction,  but  at  the  same  time,  prices  of  iron  and 
steel  products  fell  in  the  United  States  and  Euroj)e;  and 
Indian-made  iron  and  steel  products  also  became 
cheaper.  Thus,  the  competitive  power  of  Japanese 
iron  and  steel  products  in  the  international  market  had 
suffered  a  serious  setback.® 

5  The  productivity  of  direct  workers  increased  from  4.28  tons  of  steel 
per  month  in  1948  to  8.97  tons  at  the  end  of  1949  and  that  of 
factory  workers  from  2.22  tons  to  4.29  tons. 

C  Since  the  devaluation  of  the  pound  sterling,  the  f.o.b.  price 
per  ton  of  Japanese-made  rolled  steel  has  been  about  $70  for  bars. 
$i8  for  shapes  and  $80  for  plates  which  are  priced  $3.  $16  and  $15 
respectively  higher  than  British  products. 


Some  countries,  such  as  Burma  and  Ceylon,  in  the 
region  were  planning  to  con.struct  steel  plants.  In 
Burma  jdans  were  being  completed  for  the  construction 
of  a  government-owned  steel  rolling  plant  with  an 
annual  cajiacity  for  jirocessing  5.000  tons  of  scrap 
steel.  The  initial  survey  had  been  completed  and 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  jiurchase  of 
machinery  and  ecpiipment  abroad.  It  is  estimated  that 
enough  scrai>  steel  is  now  available  to  keep  the  plant  in 
operation  for  about  ten  years.  In  Ceylon,  the  steel 
plant  was  still  at  its  planning  stage. 

Machinery.  Like  iron  and  steel,  machinery  output  in 
India  showed  a  decline  comijared  with  the  previous 
(luarter,  except  b)r  a  few  items  such  as  diesel  engines, 
machine  tools,  light  tension  insulators  and  motor  car 
batteries.  Most  items,  however,  had  a  larger  output 
than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949,  In  Japan,  although 
the  index  of  machinery  production  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1950  was  about  3  per  cent  higher  than  last 
December,  it  was  at  a  low  level  compared  with  the  first 
ten  months  in  1949.  Production  of  industrial 
locomotives,  motor  vehicles,  ring  spinning  frames, 
looms,  jiumps.  mining  and  excavating  machinery,  pulp 
and  paper  machinery  ami  food  products  machinery 
was  especially  low  compared  with  any  (juarter  in  1949. 

The  machinery  indu.stry  in  India  enjoyed  prosperity 
during  World  War  II,  but  was  still  in  its  infant  stage. 
Many  branches  of  the  industry  had  enjoyed  tariff 
jirotection  and  other  governmental  assistance  since  1945. 
The  industry,  however,  was  working  considerably 
under  capacity  because  of  shortage  of  raw  material, 
especially  steel.  In  1949,  about  one-fifth  to  one-third 
of  the  equipment  for  producing  engineering  and 
electrical  goods  was  not  used  and  the  production  of 
machine  ttiols  had  been  only  one-third  of  capacity.  The 
total  re(|uirement  of  steel  for  India  was  estimated  at  1.5 
million  tons  annually  over  and  above  home  production. 
This  excess  requirement  was  not  being  fully  met  on 
account  of  import  restrictions.  The  establishment  of 
new  steel  plants  had  not  been  possible  because  of 
shortage  of  funds.  Allocation  of  steel  by  the  quota 
system  was  still  maintained. 

In  Japan,  demand  for  machinery  products  for 
industrial  rehabilitation  and  export  had  boosted  the 
industry  after  World  War  II.  The  increasing  trend  of 
production  was  checked,  however,  in  April  1949 
because:  (1)  domestic  demand  was  reduced  as  it  had 
been  satisfied  to  a  certain  degree  and  by  reduction  of 
governmental  exjienditures  and  the  contraction  of 
credits;  (2l  prices  of  iron  and  steel  had  risen  due  to 
the  drastic  reduction  of  subsidies,  and  (3)  export 
markets  became  unfavourable  as  a  result  of  the  higher 


cost  of  production  and  the  devaluation  of  pound 
sterliim  and  associated  currencies.  Small  and  medium 
factories  felt  the  recession  more  than  large  producers. 

Data  was  not  available  on  machinery  production  in 
China  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950,  but  the  industry  in 
Shanghai  was  still  facing  difficulties  due  to  a  shortage 
of  basic  raw  materials,  fuel  and  power.  Plans  for  the 
production  of  machinery  products  in  1950  in  Northeast 
China  had  been  fixed  at  3,800  units  for  electric  motors 
and  3,300  units  for  machine  tools. 

Cement.  Manufacture  of  cement  in  Hong  Kong. 
India,  Indochina,  south  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand  and  Japan  amounted  to  a  monthly  average  of 
5-17  million  tons  in  the  quarter,  9  per  cent  below  the 
previous  quarter  and  still  much  above  the  first  three 
quarters  of  19-19.  The  decline  was  mainly  accounted 
for  by  an  18  per  cent  fall  of  production  in  japan,  the 
largest  producer  in  the  region,  and  to  a  lesser  degree, 
by  a  decline  in  Indochina  and  south  Korea.  On  the 
other  hand,  production  increased  from  5  per  cent  for 
India,  to  10  per  cent  each  for  Hong  Kong  and  Thailand. 
Compared  with  the  first  two  (|uarters  of  19-19,  all 
producing  countries  but  Indochina  showed  a  suhstantial 
increase. 

In  India,  three  new  cement  factories  had  come  into 
operation  and  the  capacity  of  other  plants  was 
substantially  expanded.  The  total  additional  capacity 
was  nearly  800,000  tons  annually. 

The  decline  in  production  in  japan  during  the  quarter 
was  mainly  due  to  the  rigid  restrictions  on  power 
consumption  and  the  reaction  to  active  deliveries  just 
prior  to  the  abolition  of  control  in  January.  As 
implementation  of  the  1950/'51  budget  appropriations 
for  public  works  was  near  and  free  sales  had  revived 
requirements  in  building  and  construction,  however, 
production  in  March  rose  again.  Total  cement  deliveries 
this  year  were  anticipated  to  reach  3.6  million  tons,  or 
20  jier  cent  above  1949. 

In  Ceylon,  the  Government  factory  at  Kankesanturai 
would  begin  supplying  cement  by  the  middle  of  July. 
The  initial  annual  output  was  estimated  at 
approximately  105,000  tons. 

In  China,  the  target  of  cement  production  in  the 
Northeast  for  1950  was  fixed  at  430,000  tons  as 
compared  with  218.000  tons  in  1949. 

Textiles.  Production  of  cotton  textiles  showed 
divergent  tendencies  during  the  first  quarter.  In  areas 
of  China  other  than  Shanghai  and  in  japan,  production 
moved  upward;  while  in  Shanghai,  India  and  south 
Korea,  it  suffered  severe  setbacks.  The  combined 
production  of  cotton  yarn  in  India,  south  Korea  and 


japan  in  the  first  quarter  averaged  62,400  tons  per 
month,  5  per  cent  below  the  first  or  last  quarter  of  lO-iO. 
Production  of  jute  manufactures  in  India  showed  a 
slight  improvement  while  synthetic  textiles,  like  rayon 
products  in  japan,  showed  a  significant  increase. 

The  serious  decline  in  cotton  textile  production  in 
Shanghai  was  due  to  the  sudden  cutdown  of  the  electric 
power  supply  and  the  shortage  of  raw  cotton.  Cotton 
yarn  production  of  the  China  Textile  Corporation, 
which  accounted  for  half  the  total  Shanghai  output, 
was  2.0(X)  tons  in  February.  This  was  only  one-third 
of  that  in  January  and  less  than  one-half  of  the 
monthly  average  production  in  1949.  In  March,  It 
liise  to  4.600  tons  because  of  the  improved  electric- 
power  supply.  To  increase  the  raw  cotton  supply,  a 
special  financial  syndicate,  the  joint  Cotton  Purchasing 
Ollice  of  the  Textile  Mills  in  Shanghai,  was  formed  by 
private  banks  and  cotton  mills.  The  Ollice  by  listing  the 
total  neeils  of  each  factory  secured  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  city’s  requirements.  Its  purchasing  agents  were 
sent  to  all  cotton  producing  areas  within  China.  This 
assured  mills  of  their  share  at  a  reasonable  price  without 
competitive  bidding  and  the  expenses  of  collecting 
cotton  on  their  own.  The  office’s  large  capital  enabled 
it  to  send  agents  to  more  remote  districts 
so  that  the  total  collection  was  higher 
than  when  each  factory  had  carried  out  its  own 
collection  programme.  Exemjition  of  import  duty  on 
raw  cotton,  originally  effecttive  only  for  the  first  quarter, 
hatl  been  extended  to  September.  The  Government 
rendered  direct  aid  in  purchasing  finished  jiroducts  by 
the  state-owned  Cotton,  Cotton  Yarn  and  Cotton 
Cloth  Corporation.  About  two-thirds  of  the  juivately- 
operated  mills  in  Shanghai  had  produced  4.053  tons  of 
cotton  yarn  and  925.(XM)  bolts  of  cloth  for  the 
Cori»oration  up  to  20  April.  In  North  China,  many 
cotton  mills  signed  one  or  two  month  contracts  with 
the  Corporation  for  jiroduction  of  yarn  or  cloth.  In 
Taiwan,  the  China  Textile  Corporation’s  jilant  was 
installing  5.0(X)  new  spindles  out  of  10,000  spindles  and 
300  looms  anticipated  from  japan.  The  plant  wouKI 
begin  operation  when  installation  was  completed. 

Cotton-textile  production  in  India  in  the  quarter 
continued  to  follow  the  downward  trend  of  1919. 
()ut|)ut  of  cotton  yarn  fell  from  a  monthly  average  of 
49.300  tons  in  the  last  (|uarter  to  45,7(X)  tons  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1950,  which  was  7  and  16  per  cent 
respectively  below  the  monthly  average  in  the  last  and 
the  first  quarter  of  1949.  Piece  goods  production  fell 
from  a  monthly  average  of  293  million  metres  in  the  last 
quarter  to  282  million  metres  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1950,  which  was  3  and  7  per  cent  respectively  below 
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the  monthly  average  in  the  first  and  last  quarters  in  the 
previous  year.  This  decline  was  caused  by  the 
inadequate  supply  and  high  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the 
control  policy. 

In  conformity  with  the  anti-inflationary  policy,  the 
Government  of  India  had  enforced  price  ceilings  for 
raw  cotton  and  cotton  piece  goods,  but  had  found  it 
impossible  to  apply  such  ceilings  to  cotton  in  its 
unginned  state,  viz.  kapas,  which  was  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  The  price  of  kapas  rose  very 
high  as  the  demand  for  it  increased  considerably  after 
the  drastic  reduction  of  cotton  supply  from  Pakistan,  the 
inadequate  import  for  lack  of  foreign  exchange  and  an 
increased  demand  for  cotton  piece-goods  abroad.  The 
more  resourceful  and  efficient  mills  succeeded  in 
obtaining  kapas  and  boosted  up  the  prices,  while  the 
marginal  mills  were  left  in  a  difficult  position.  As  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  monsoons,  the  cotton  crop 
was  expected  to  be  less  than  usual. 

Jute  manufactures  in  India  in  the  quarter  amounted 
to  a  monthly  average  of  72,700  tons  which  was  slightly 
above  that  for  the  two  previous  quarters,  but  still  9  per 
cent  below  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1949.  The 
slight  recovery  was  mainly  attributed  to  the 
improvement  in  the  supply  of  raw  jute.  Imports  from 
Pakistan  by  land  for  the  first  time  after  the  devaluation 
of  the  Indian  rupee  reached  a  sizable  value  of  Rs.  14.6 
million  in  February.  The  Central  Jute  Purchasing 
Board  was  constituted  by  the  Indian  Jute  Mills’ 
Association  at  Calcutta  to  buy  all  available  jute  in  the 
country  at  fixed  prices.  Although  it  intended  to 
make  the  suppliers  realize  that  they  would  not  get  more 
than  these  rates  and  that  they  must  release  their  stocks 
to  the  Board,  the  supply  remained  unsatisfactory.  At 
the  end  of  March  representatives  of  the  Pakistan  Jute 
Board  and  the  Indian  Jute  Mills’  Association 
commenced  discussions  on  this  problem. 

Meanwhile,  the  etablishment  of  the  three  jute  mills  in 
East  Pakistan  had  been  well  in  progress  with  the  first 
expected  to  start  producing  within  twelve  to  fourteen 
months.  Selected  sites  were  four  miles  upstream  at 
Narayanganj,  the  largest  island  port  in  the  Bharat- 
Pakistan  sub-continent.  These  were  already  connected 
by  rail  with  Narayanganj,  while  a  road  link  would 
shortly  be  provided.  Power  generating  and  telephone 
facilities  were  being  arranged.  Their  chief  promoter 
had  gone  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  purchase  machinery. 

Textile  production  showed  a  continuing  upward  trend 
in  Japan.  Production  of  cotton  yarn  and  fabric,  rayon 
filament  yarn  and  fabric  in  the  quarter  was  5,  25,  11 
and  74  per  cent,  respectively,  above  the  previous  quarter 


and  42.  43,  35  and  127  per  cent,  respectively,  above  the 
corresponding  j)eriod  in  1949.  The  expansion  of 
cotton  textile  production  was  attributed  to  the 
favourable  supply  of  raw  materials  and  the  expansion  of 
textile  exports.  Since  domestic  demand  was  tapering 
off  considerably  owing  U»  the  recent  shrinkage  of 
effective  demand.  Japanese  manufacturers  were 
concentrating  upon  export  business.  Finished  fabrics 
had  been  offered  at  lower  prices  to  foreign  buyers  so 
that  manufacturers  could  maintain  their  operation  at 
any  cost.  The  tight  money  situation  added  pressure 
for  immediate  sale  of  products  and  since  quotas  for 
American  raw  cotton  were  allotted  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  cotton  goods  exports  the  mills  were  stimulated 
to  make  as  many  export  contracts  as  possible.  Leading 
cotton  spinning  corporations  had  already  sold  all  May 
and  most  of  June  deliveries. 

The  rayon  industry  in  Japan  progressed  rapidly  after 
World  War  If.  It  was  orginally  dependent  upon 
imports  of  caustic  soda,  pulp  and  other  raw  materials, 
but  had  steadily  attained  self-sufficiency.  It  could  now 
operate  on  almost  all  indigenous  materials  except  a 
certain  proportion  of  pulp  and  industrial  salt  for 
manufacturing  caustic  soda.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  1949,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  home  production  and 
the  levelling  off  of  export  expansion,  rayon  stocks  in 
Japan  piled  up  to  the  extent  that  official  control  became 
necessary.  The  control  on  distribution  of  rayon 
filament  yarn  was  abolished  in  October  1949  and  the 
price  ceiling  in  January  this  year.  After  the  decontrol, 
the  market  price  rose  a  little,  but  was  much  below  the 
former  black  market  quotations;  and  the  released  home 
demand  helped  in  reducing  the  stock-pile  and  keeping 
up  production,  despite  the  general  contraction  of 
effective  demand.  The  future  of  the  industry  depended 
much  upon  export  prospects. 

In  south  Korea,  production  of  cotton  yarn  in  the  quarter 
was  reduced  by  30  per  cent  below  the  previous  quarter 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  cotton.  Production  of  cotton 
fabrics  in  the  Philippines  in  the  quarter  increased  by  25 
and  135  jier  cent  respectively  above  the  last  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1949,  partly  because  of  import  restriction 
on  foreign  cotton  cloth.  In  Burma,  the  Government 
spinning  and  weaving  plant  completed  its  first  successful 
test  runs  during  March  and,  according  to  the  present 
schedule,  was  expected  to  be  ready  for  full-scale 
operation  by  September.  The  plant,  located  at  Okkyin, 
a  few  miles  from  Rangoon,  contained  20,000  spindles 
and  200  power  looms.  In  Thailand,  the  Bangkok  mills 
set  up  last  year  by  Chinese  industrialists  would  install 
an  additional  4,000  spindles  and  the  production  of  yarn 
would  be  doubled  when  the  new  power  plant  was  put 
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into  operation.  Two  factories  were  being  planned  to 
supply  gunny  sacks  for  Thailand’s  rice  trade,  which 
required  about  12  million  sacks  a  year.  The  first 
shipment  of  machinery  for  one  of  the  two  factories  was 
already  on  the  way  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
factory,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  2  million  sacks,  was 
expected  t<»  be  in  operation  within  l.'i  months. 

(Chemicals.  Chemical  production  in  China,  India 
and  Japan,  the  three  major  producing  countries  in  the 
region,  showed  steady  progress,  although  there  was  a 
shortage  in  a  few  raw'  materials  during  the  quarter. 

Production  of  caustic  soda  had  already  exceeded 
demand  in  North  China.  In  order  to  protect  the 
industry,  the  People’s  Government  announced  in  early 
April  that  import  of  caustic  soda  would  be  prohibited 
and  that  the  quantity  already  imported  into  East  China 
couhl  not  be  re-exported  to  North  China.  Meanwhile, 
the  state-owned  China’s  Department  Store  decided  to 
purchase  the  product  in  bulk  and  distribute  it  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Alcohol  also  was  over-produced 
and  from  15  February  all  imports  of  alcohol  were 
prohibited  as  a  protective  measure.  Targets  for  paper 
production  in  the  Northeast  for  1950  had  been  fixed 
at  50,000  tons  as  compared  with  22,800  tons  in  1949. 
F^or  Shanghai,  where  74  per  cent  of  the  paper  plants 
on  the  mainland  outside  the  Northeast  were  to  he 
found,  the  target  for  1950  was  fixed  at  60,000  tons. 

Monthly  average  output  of  major  chemical  products 
in  India  in  the  quarter  showed  an  increase  over  the  first 
and  the  fourth  quarters  of  1949  except  for  sulphuric 
acid  and  superphosphates  and,  to  a  slight  degree,  liquid 
chlorine,  as  compared  with  the  previous  quarter.  The 
low  i)roduction  of  sulphuric  acid  was  due  to  some 
[dants  being  shut  down  for  repairs  and  overhauling  and 
that  of  superphosphates  to  accumulation  of  stock. 
During  the  quarter  tariff  protection  was  extended  or 
granted  to  a  few  branches  of  the  chemical  industry.  A 
three-year  protective  tariff  was  granted  to  the  soda  ash 
and  plastic  industries.  A  subsidy  of  1  rupee  per  cwt. 
was  granted  to  soda  ash  production.  The  protective 
duty  on  imported  bichromates  and  calcium  chloride 
was  extended  for  two  more  years. 

Chemical  production  in  Japan  in  the  quarter 
continued  its  upward  trend  sin(;e  World  War  II.  The 
itulex  of  chemical  ])ruduction  in  March  19.50  already 
exceeded  the  pre-war  (1932-36)  average  by  7  per  cent 
while  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949  it  was  only  68  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  level.  Index  of  heavy  chemical 
production  in  March  was  .58  per  cent  over  pre-war,  but 
its  rate  of  increase  was  slower  than  for  other  chemicals 
during  the  year  ending  March  1950.  Manufacture  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  registered  the  highest  figure 


since  the  surrender  due  to  the  improved  import  of 
phosphate  rock.  Despite  the  increase  in  the  allotment 
of  industrial  salt,  manufacture  of  soda  ash  and  caustic 
soda  showed  only  a  slight  improvement  because  of  the 
recent  rise  of  electric  power  rates.  These  were  reflected 
in  raise<l  soda  ash  and  caustic  s»)da  |»riees  ami  reduction 
of  |>ower  allocation.  'I'he  price  of  chemical  fertilizers 
was  also  expected  to  be  raised.  The  subsidy  to  these 
industries  would  be  reduced  gradually  in  line  with  the 
price  rise  and  would  be  entirely  abolished  from  August 
19.50  for  soda  ash  and  caustic  soda  and  some  time  in 
19.50  '51  for  chemical  fertilizers. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
Factors  Affecting  Trade 

Devaluation  of  currencies  in  September  1949  helped 
to  improve  balances  of  trade  in  some  countries  of  the 
region  during  the  last  quarter  of  1949  and  more  so  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1950.  Devaluation,  adverse  balances 
of  trade  and  other  factors  led  however  to  speculation  in 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  Pakistan  and  India 
as  to  the  possible  changes  in  the  foreign  exchange  value 
of  their  currencies.  In  Indonesia,  the  50  per  cent 
demonetization  of  the  Indonesian  guilder  was  mainlv 
responsible  for  the  speculation.  In  Japan,  it  was 
doubted  that  the  country  could  compete  effectively  in 
the  sterling  area  because  of  sterling  devaluation  and  the 
protection  given  to  certain  industries  in  India.  Rumours 
of  revaluation  of  the  Pakistan  and  Indian  rupee  to  a 
new  parity  of  e.g.  Is.Od.  arose  mainly  from  the  exchange 
<leadlock  between  the  two  countries. 

Trade  and  exchange  control  continued  in  the  first 
quarter  in  almost  all  countries  of  the  region.  India’s 
decision  to  continue  trade  controls  until  31  March  195,5 
was  signified  by  passage  of  the  Import  and  Export 
(Control)  Amendment  Bill.  In  China,  control  by  the 
Peking  Government  over  trade  was  increased  by  the 
centralization  of  imports  and  exports  under  the  Ministry 
of  Trade.  In  Thailand,  stricter  import  controls  were 
effective  from  15  December  1949,  whereby  the  import 
of  many  toilet  accessories  was  prohibited.  In  the 
Philippines,  largely  as  a  result  of  loss  in  import  duties, 
the  House  Import  and  Price  Control  Committee 
recommended  that  import  controls  on  such  items  as 
cigarettes  be  relaxed  when  the  existing  Act  terminated 
in  April.  In  Ceylon,  however,  import  controls  were 
relaxed  considerably  in  March.  Goods,  including 
luxuries,  could  be  imported  more  freely  from  soft 
currency  countries. 

In  all  countries  of  the  region,  import  controls  from 
dollar  countries  continued  to  be  strictly  enforced;  even 
Ceylon  tightened  such  imports  inasmuch  as  US$10 
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TilADK  AGllEKMLM’S  .NEGOTIATED  AND  C)i{  EINAiAZED  IN  THE  FIRST  OUAR'I'ER  Vjrn) 


I.  JAPAN— ECAFE  COUNTRIES 


Contracting  parties 

i 

Period  valid  Value  of  trade  and  types  of  commodities 

Type  of 

af^rerment  ^ 

Remarks 

Japan-Sterling  Area 

June  1949 
1950 

-June  Sterling  area’s  exports.  £55  million,  consisting 
of  cereals,  cotton,  wool,  iron  ore.  rubber, 
salt,  petroleum,  hides  and  skins  and  tann¬ 
ing  materials  etc.  Sterling  area’s  imports. 
£45.5  million,  consisting  of  textiles,  machin¬ 
ery.  canned  Ash.  lumber,  electrical  products, 
metals,  chemicals,  potteries,  glassware,  etc. 

Issuance  cf  licences 
towards  balanced 
trade. 

1 

Concluded  in  November  1949. 

Un  30  June  1949  Japan  had  a 
favourable  balance  of  trade  of 
£10  million  with  the  Sterling 
Area. 

Japan-Ccyion 

June  1949 
19a0 

Jane  Ceyl  .n’s  imports,  Rs.  32  million. 

Lice.ices 

Participation  in  the  Japan-Sterling 
Area  agreement 

Japan  -  Malaya.  June  1949 
Sarawak  and  1950 

North  Borneo 

June  Malaya.  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo,  imports. 

US$  42  million,  consist. ng  of  textiles,  con¬ 
structional  steel  and  other  building  m.Uerials. 
fuodstufls  and  sundries.  , 

Lice.u es 

Participation  in  the  Japan-Sterling 
Area  agreement. 

Japan-Pakistan 

June  1949 
19a0 

Jane  Pakistan’s  exports  consisting  cf  127  000  bal  s 
of  raw  cotton  and  raw  jute.  2  mi  l.on  lbs. 
of  raw  wool  and  hemp.  46.000  tons  of  cotton 
seeds.  20  OuO  tons  cf  rock  salt.  500  tons  of 
cotton  linters,  100  tons  of  hides  and 
Rs.  300.000  of  animal  products.  Pakistan’s 
imports.  U3$  25  million,  consisting  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  such  as  cotton  textiles  and  | 
machinery,  hydro-electric  plants,  chemiia  s  i 
and  elect.'ical  goods  etc.,  and  60  000  spindles 
and  500  looms.  ' 

Licences 

i 

Participation  in  the  Japan-Sterling 
Area  agreement. 

Japan-Burma 

1  Jan. -31 
1950 

Dec.  Burm.i’s  exports.  US$  24.07  million  f.o.b. 
Burma,  consisting  of  rice,  cotton  seed,  rub¬ 
ber.  antimony  ore.  tungsten  ore  etc.  Burma’s 
imports.  US$  24.67  mi. lion  c.i  f.  Burma, 
consisting  of  manufactured  products  e.g. 
textiles,  iron  and  steel  products,  electrical 
goods,  rubber  goods,  chemicals  etc. 

Licences 

Payment  to  be  made  on  a  pound 
sterling  basis. 

Japan-Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong’s  exports.  HK$  35  million,  consist¬ 
ing  of  foodstutls.  oils  and  fats,  oil  seeds, 
metals  etc.  Hong  Kong’s  imports.  HKS  35 
million,  consisting  of  ceramics,  chemicals, 
machinery  and  equipment,  paper,  textiles  etc 

Issuance 
to  w  a  rd 
trade. 

cf  licences 
s  balanced 

Negotiating  stage. 

Japan-Korea 

25  Dec. 

31  March 

1949  Korea’s  exports.  USS  577.000.  Korea’s  imports.  , 

1953  USS  5.17  million.  1 

Japan-Phi.ippines 

1 

Philippine’s  exports  consisting  of  raw  materi¬ 
als  including  abaca,  lumber,  manganese  and 
iron  ore  etc,  Philippine’s  imports  consisting 
of  machinery,  chemicals,  drugs  etc. 

Barter  t 

.’.ide 

Concluded  in  early  April  1950, 

Japan-Thailand 

January— 

Deceinbe: 

Total  trade.  USS  90  million.  Thailand’s  exports 
r  1950  consisting  of  food  and  raw  materia. s  and 
imports  consisting  of  manufactured  goods, 
including  structural  steel,  building  materials, 
chemica.s,  transport  equipment  etc. 

Balanced  trade  on 
ail  open  ac<  ount 
basis  in  U.’SS. 

Represented  a  50  per  cent  increase' 
over  the  previous  one  of  USS  60 
million.  Rate  of  exchange.  Baht 
20  =  USS  1. 

II.  UNITED  KINGDOM— ECAFE  COUNTRIES 


Contracting  parties  Period  vaiid 


United  Kinsdom- 
Ceyion 


United  Kingdem- 
Indonesia 


United  Kiniidfm- 
rtiailand 


Signed  March 
1950. 


Value  of  trade  and  types  of  eonimodities 


Ceylon’s  exports  consisting  of  130  million 
pounds  tea. 

Indonesia's  exports.  £  13  million  consisting  of 
copra,  palm  oil.  tea.  rubber,  hidrs  and  skins 
etc.  Indonesia’s  imports.  £  7  million  con¬ 
sisting  of  electrical  equipment  motor-cars, 
textiles,  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals. 

Thailand’s  exports  consisting  of  rice  to 
Malaya.  220.000  tons;  Singapore.  80  000  tons; 
Hong  Kong.  130  000  tons:  Sarawak.  13.500 
tons;  North  Borneo.  6.000  tons  and  United 
Kingdom.  25.003  tons.  Total  464.500  tons. 


Type  of  agreement 


Negotiations  in  procers  for  a  new 
agreement  as  its  predecessor  was 
to  expire  in  March  1950. 


Rice  contract.  Pay-  Price  at  £  40  per  ton.  Rate  cl 
ment  in  sterling  exchange  to  b-  at  otlicial  rate 
of  35  Baht  to  £1. 


i 
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TKADE  AGllEEMENTS  NEGOTIATED  AND  OR  FINALIZED  IN  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  1930 -roi././- 
III.  OTHER  EXTRA-REGIONAL  COUNTRIES— ECAFE  COUNTRIES 


CoiilractinK  parties  Period  valid  Value  of  trade  and  types  of  commodities 

1 


West  Germany- 
India 


India's  exports,  US$  25-40  million,  consisting 
of  tobacco  and  various  raw  materials. 
India's  imports.  USS  25-40  million,  consist¬ 
ing  of  technical  equipment. 


West  Germany- 
PaXistan 


West  Germany- 
Thailand 


Early  1950  —  30  Pakistan's  exports,  US$  42  14  million  f.o.b.. 

June  1950  consisting  of  food  and  agricultural  products. 

textiles  including  raw  fute  and  raw  cotton, 
hides  and  skins,  chemicals  and  chromium. 
Pakistan's  imports.  Uo$  41.71  million  f.o.b.. 
consisting  of  chemicals,  metal  products,  iron 
and  steel,  machinery,  veliic.es,  electrical 
goods  etc. 

Thailand's  exports  consisting  of  rice. 


Czechoslovakia- 

India 


Czechoslovakia- 

PuKistan 


.March  1950  India's  exports  consisting  of  jute  and  jute 
March  1951  products,  iron  ore.  mica,  shellac,  hides,  coffee 

and  spices.  India's  imports  consisting  of 
light  engineering  products,  glass,  textiles, 
paper  and  ceramics. 


31  Dec.  1949- 
31  December 
1950 


Pakistan's  exports  consisting  of  28.000  bales 
of  cotton;  85.000  pucca  bales  of  raw  jute; 
500.000  pieces  of  raw'  cowhides;  520.000  piecis 
of  goat  and  sheep  skins  and  500  tons  of 
fishmeal  and  dried  fish.  Pakistan's  imports. 
£  28.5  million,  consisting  of  manufactured 
goods  ranging  from  crockery,  playing  cards, 
combs,  need.es  to  machine  tools,  tractors, 
diesel  engines  etc.  and  5.000  tuns  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  paints,  newsprint  etc. 


Sweden-India 


Sweden-Indonesia  1  March  1950 


Iran-India 

Iraq-India 


Discussion  on  supply  and  availability  in  each 
country  of  commodities  mutually  important. 

Indonesia's  exports  consisting  of  copra,  rub¬ 
ber,  tobacco,  spices,  cinchona  barks  and  kapok. 
Indonesia's  imports  consisting  of  machinery, 
ball  bearings  and  various  consumer  goods. 

Would  concern  commerce  and  navigation. 

Exchange  of  foodstuffs. 


Switzerland-India 


Spa  in-Pakistan 


Type  of  agreement  Remarks 


Issuance  of  licences  Negotiations  for  new  agreement  as 
towards  balanced  existing  one  for  a  USS  25.2  mil  ion 
trade.  total  would  expire  on  20  June  195J 


Issuance  of  licences  Agreement  on  "most  favoured 
towards  balanced  nation"  treatment  regarding  cus- 
trade  through  toms  dut;^,  regulations  on  import, 
normal  channe.s  export  facilities  shipping  etc. 

Provision  made  for  acquisition  of 
patent  rights,  trade  marks  etc. 


Nejctiaticns  in  progress  during 
j  Fearua.'y  1950. 

Licences  Negotiations  as  old  agreement  ex¬ 

piring  on  31  December  1949  was 
extended  only  for  three  months. 


Issuance  of  licences  Signed  on  31  December  1949. 
towards  balanced  Payments  to  be  made  in  pounds 
trade  through  sterling.  Provision  made  for  issue 

normal  channe.s  aiice  cf  additional  licences  ff 

nece-ssary  to  balance  trade. 


Negotiations  in  February  1950. 


Negotiations  in  January  1950. 
Negotiations. 

Negotiations  in  March  1950  as  ex¬ 
isting  agreement  expired  '28  Febru¬ 
ary  1950 

Negotiations  continued  during  first 
quarter  1950. 


IV.  ECAFE  INTRA-REGIONAL  TRADE  AGREE.HENTS  a 


Contracting  parties 

i 

Period  valid 

i 

Value  of  trade  and  types  of  eommodities 

Type  of  agreement 

Remarks 

Ceylon-Thailand  j 

Thailand's  exports,  80.000  tons  rice. 

Rice  contract  | 

Indonesia-Thailand 'One  month  in 
.  early  1950. 

Thailand's  exports.  12.000  tons  rice. 

Rice  contract 

At  £  40  per  ton. 

Philippines- 

rhailand 

Total  trade  valued  at  US$  25  million  per  year. 
Thailand's  exports  consisting  of  rice  and 
its  imports,  mainly  vegetable  oils.  | 

Barter 

i 

Renewabe  annaal’y  unless  six 
montlis'  notice  given. 

Ceyion-Burma 

Burma's  exports.  356.000  tons  rice. 

Rice  contract 

195J  shipment. 

India-Burma 

Burma's  export.  106,000  tons  rice. 

Rice  contract 

1950  shipment. 

Indonesia-Burma 

Burma's  export,  152.000  tons  rice.  ! 

Rice  contract  { 

1950  shipment. 

Malaya  and 
Singapore-Burma 

Burma's  export.  41,000  tons  rice. 

1 

Rice  contract 

1950  shipment. 

a.  Over  and  above  the  participation  of  Hong  Kong,  Malaya,  Singapore,  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak  in  the  United  Kingdora-Thailand  rice 
agreement. 
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million  had  been  sjjent  byi  the  end  of  December  1949 
out  of  the  US$18  million  ’  allocated  from  the  sterling 
area  dollar  pool  for  the  period  July  1949  to  June  1950. 
Only  machinery  and  equipment  required  for  the 
economic  development  of  Ceylon  were  allowed  to  be 
imported.  Malaya  and  the  Philippines  alsi>  continued 
to  exercise  strict  controls  t>ver  dollar  itnpoits. 

The  trade  policies  of  the  ECAFE  countries  continued 
to  be  directed  towards  increasing  exports  tliough 
conserving  essential  commodities,  reducing  non- 
essential  imports  and  maintaining  balanced  trade  at  as 
high  a  level  as  possible.  This  policy  of  balanced  trade 
was  most  noticeable  in  India,  the  Philippines  and 
Japan. 

In  India,  j)rotective  tariff  was  continued  for  periods 
varying  up  to  1951  and  1953  for  starch,  cotton-textile 
machinery,  electrical  motors,  glass  and  glassware,  cotton, 
hair  belting,  cocoa  powder  and  chocolate,  sewing 
machines,  non-ferrous  metals,  aluminium  and  ferro- 
silicon,  but  reduced  for  cellulose  nitrate,  rennet  cassein. 
ployvinyl  chloride  and  small  tools.  Protective  tariff 
was  to  be  discontinued  after  31  March  1950;  but  the 
Government,  if  it  wished,  would  levy  duties  for  revenue 
purposes  on  steel  belt  lacing  and  sugar.  In  Pakistan, 
a  tariff  commission  was  constituted  for  the  first  time  in 
January  1950  for  an  initial  period  of  three  months;  it 
would  study  and  review  the  question  of  protection  and 
assistance  given  to  various  industries. 

The  desire  to  increase  balanced  trade  was  evident  in 
the  large  number  of  trade  agreements  negotiated  or 
signed  during  the  first  quarter,  which  provided  for  the 
issuance  of  export  import  licences  up  to  certain 
prescribed  limits  for  individual  groups  of  commodities. 
Some  provided  for  barter  transactions.  The  agreements 
(roncluded  with  other  countries  by  Burma  and  Thailand 
were  for  the  sale  of  rice,  while  Pakistan  and  India 
attempted  to  find  alternative  sources  of  supply  in  the 
face  of  their  existing  exchange  and  trade  deadlock. 
Most  agreements  were  signed  by  ECAFE  countries  with 
Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  few  with  west 
Germany,  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia  and  «)ther  European 
countries.  Agreements  between  countries  within  the 


EC.AFE  region  constituted  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  trade  agreements  signed.  (See  table  on  pages 
10-11). 

General  Pattern  of  Prade 

Available  statistics  of  some  ECAFE  countries  for  the 
lirst  quarter  of  19.50  indicated  an  increase  in  the  total 
value  of  external  trade  in  terms  of  national  currencies, 
as  compared  with  the  last  quarter  of  1949,  owing  to 
the  September  1949  devaluation  of  currencies.  As 
compared  with  the  last  quarter  of  1949,  imports  during 
the  quarter  increased  in  Burma,  Japan  and  Malaya,  while 
increases  in  exports  took  place  in  Indochina,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  south  Korea,  Malaya  and  Pakistan.  Decreases  in 
imports  were  registered  in  Ceylon.  India,  Indochina. 
Indonesia,  south  Korea  and  Pakistan;  and  decreases  in 
exports  in  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong  and  India.  The  balance 
of  trade  improved  during  the  first  quarter  of  1950  as 
compared  with  the  last  quarter  of  1949  in  India, 
Indonesia,  Malaya  and  Pakistan.  In  Ceylon  the  positive 
balance  of  trade  was  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  Burma,  Hong  Kong,  Indochina,  south  Korea 
and  Japan,  however,  still  showed  unfavourable  balances. 
In  Burma  and  Hong  Kong,  the  import  surplus  more  than 
doubled  during  the  first  quarter  of  1950  as  compared 
with  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949.  In  Indochina  and  south 
Korea,  although  there  was  an  import  surplus,  the  amount 
was  reduced  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  as  compared 
with  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949.  In  Japan  the  import 
surplus,  though  considerably  greater  than  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  was  less  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949.  In 
Thailand  there  was  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
in  January  1950  as  compared  with  the  favourable 
balance  in  1949. 

Exports.  From  available  statistics  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1950  countries  in  the  region  except  Burma. 
Pakistan  and  Thailand  registered  higher  values  ol 
exports  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 
(Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indochina,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  south  Korea  and  Malaya  in  the  first  quarter  was 
above  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  1949).  The  increase  in 
the  value  of  exports  from  the  countries  might  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  devaluation  and  the  desire  on  their  part  to  promote 
exports. 


INDICES  OF  VALUE  OF  EXTERNAL  TRADE 


(194S  =  100) 


Country 

ExiMirts 

liii]ions 

Total 

i  1919 

19.50 

1949 

19,50 

1949 

19.50 

1st 

Onarter 

llh 

(Jiiarler 

Isi 

(Juarler 

1st 

(Juarli'r 

nil 

Onarter 

1st  i 

Quarter 

Isi 

Quarter 

4th 

Quarter 

1st 

Quarter 

British  N.  Bomet> . 

192 

129 

163 

Burma  . 

.  131 

18 

51 

,50 

6.5 

73 

97 

.*>.*) 

61 

Ceylon  . 

9f> 

121 

118 

11.5 

97 

95 

105 

10<> 

107 

Hong  Kong  . 

.  123 

195 

172 

105 

161 

161 

113 

177 

168 

India  . 

.  98 

133 

132 

125 

lOf) 

113 

118 

99 

Indoi'hinu  . 

.  109 

92 

112 

117 

198 

1  18 

111 

163 

136 

Indonesia  . 

.  121 

161 

163 

98 

121 

101 

lO*) 

112 

131 

.la  pan  . 

.  186 

187 

223 

133 

78 

130 

118 

108 

133 

South  Korea  . 

.  52 

90 

157 

78 

58 

76 

61 

64 

Malaya  . 

.  102 

lit 

1.30 

W 

108 

116 

101 

HI 

123 

Pakistan  . 

.  140 

81 

118 

134 

71 

68 

136 

77 

90 

Thailand  . 

.  166 

1.59 

94a 

123 

131 

132“ 

116 

116 

111“ 

a  January  only. 


Imports.  The  value  of  imports  increased  in  Kurina, 
Malaya  and  Thailand  during  the  fir.xl  (piarter  of  1950. 
In  Hong  Kong.  Indochina  and  Indonesia  imports,  thougli 
less  than  in  the  fourth  ipiarter  of  1949,  were  higher 
than  in  the  first  cjuarter  of  1949.  Decreases  in  imports 
were  registered  in  Ceylon,  India,  south  Korea  and 
Pakistan  during  the  (|uarter  as  compared  with  the  first 
and  last  ipiarters  of  1949.  In  .Japan  though  imports 
were  more  than  in  the  last  (|uarter.  they  were  less  than 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 

The  decrease  in  imports  in  Ceylon,  India  and 
Pakistan  was  largely  due  to  the  continuation  of  strict 
import  controls.  The  major  reason  for  an  increase  in 
imports  was  the  need  for  food  in  Malaya  and  for 
rehahilitation  in  Indonesia. 

Balances  of  trade.  Positive  balances  of  trade  were 
registered  in  India.  Indonesia,  Malaya  and  Pakistan  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1950  which  were  greater  than  the 
small  positive  balances  during  the  ’  last  quarter  and 
contrasted  with  the  adverse  balance  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1949.  In  Ceylon,  the  positive  balance  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1950  was  greater  than  that  of  the  third 
quarter,  though  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1949.  British  North  Borneo’s  favourable 
balance  of  trade  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  was  greater 
than  the  monthly  average  favourable  balance  of 
M$.300,000  in  1949.  In  Burma,  Hong  Kong,  Indochina, 
Japan  and  south  Korea  unfavourable  balances  of  trade 
continued.  In  Hong  Kong  the  import  surplus  was 
greater  than  in  either  the  first  or  last  quarter  of  1949, 
while  in  south  Korea,  it  was  less.  In  Japan  the  un¬ 
favourable  balance,  though  greater  than  the  last  quarter, 
was  less  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 


BALANCES  OF  TRADE 

(monthly  average  in  millions) 


Countries  having  h 
h.-danees  of  traile 
first  ipiarter  of 

vonralile  ' 

in  the 

19.50.  ' 

Quarters. 

1.  1919 

IV,  1919 

. . _ 

I,  1950 

British  North  Borneo 

'■  i 

(Mft 

+  2.1 

(ieylon 

(Ks.) 

—  1  1.6 

+  21.0 

+  20.3 

India 

(Rs.l 

— 1%.6 

+  8.  t 

+  151.3 

Indonesia 

(Fi.i 

-f  11.6 

+  22.1 

+  45.4 

.Malaya 

(M$i 

—  2.0 

+  4.0 

+  14.8 

Pakistan 

(Rs.) 

—  23.7 

—  10.2 

+  23.8 

f'oimtrins  having  nn 
balances  of  trade 
first  quarter  of 

avoiirahic 
in  the 

19.50. 

Burma 

(Rs.) 

+  .59.8 

—  1.9 

—  1.0 

Hong  Kong 

(IlKS) 

-  18.3 

—  25.6 

—  56.7 

Indoehina 

(Pr.) 

-12.3.0 

— 2W.7 

—182.1 

Japan 

(I'.SJl 

-  3.5.8 

-  1.2 

—  26.0 

Sjiith  Korea 

(  IJSJ!) 

—  11.5 

— 

—  6.2 

Thailand 

(Baht) 

+  101.7 

+  38.3 

—  31.3 

Trade  in  selected 

commodities 

Rice.  Export  of  rice  from  Burma,  Indochina  and 
Thailand  during  the  quarter  totalled  532,000  tons,  only 
02  per  cent  of  that  in  the  corresponding  quarter  in 
1949,^  Exports  were  especially  low'  in  January  and 
February  because  exporters  were  waiting  for  the 
conclusion  of  trade  agreements  by  their  governments 
with  rice-importing  countries.  The  drastic  reduction  in 
the  British  purchases  and  shipments  during  January  and 
February  and  the  piling  up  of  the  backlog  in  Thai  mills 
compelled  the  farmers  to  sell  their  rice  in  rural  areas 
below  the  government-fixed  prices,  while  the 
Government’s  Rice  Bureau  borrowed  money  to  tide  over 

7  For  imports  of  rice  into  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  see 
table  VI  in  Section  III.  Asian  Economic  Statistics. 
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million  had  been  sjjent  by  the  end  of  December  1949 
out  of  the  US$18  million  allocated  from  the  sterling 
area  dollar  pool  for  the  period  July  1949  to  June  1950. 
Only  machinery  and  equipment  required  for  the 
economic  development  of  Ceylon  were  allowed  to  be 
imported.  Malaya  and  the  Philippines  also  i-ontimied 
to  exercise  strict  ctmtrols  ••ver  dollar  Imports. 

The  trade  policies  of  the  ECAFE  countries  continued 
to  be  directed  towards  increasing  exports  though 
conserving  essential  commodities,  reducing  non- 
essential  imports  and  maintaining  balanced  trade  at  as 
high  a  level  as  possible.  This  policy  of  balanced  trade 
was  most  noticeable  in  India,  the  Philippines  and 
Japan. 

In  India,  j)rotective  tariff  was  continued  for  periods 
varying  up  to  1951  and  1953  for  starch,  cotton-textile 
machinery,  electrical  motors,  glass  and  glassware,  cotton, 
hair  belting,  cocoa  powder  and  chocolate,  sewing 
machines,  non-ferrous  metals,  aluminium  and  ferro- 
silicon,  but  reduced  for  cellulose  nitrate,  rennet  cassein, 
ployvinyl  chloride  and  small  tools.  Protective  tariff 
was  to  be  discontinued  after  31  March  1950;  but  the 
Government,  if  it  wished,  would  levy  duties  for  revenue 
purposes  on  steel  belt  lacing  and  sugar.  In  Pakistan, 
a  tariff  commission  was  constituted  for  the  first  time  in 
January  1950  for  an  initial  period  of  three  months;  it 
would  study  and  review  the  question  of  protection  and 
assistance  given  to  various  industries. 

The  desire  to  increase  balanced  trade  was  evident  in 
the  large  number  of  trade  agreements  negotiated  or 
signed  during  the  first  quarter,  which  provided  for  the 
issuance  of  export  'import  licences  up  to  certain 
prescribed  limits  for  individual  groups  of  commodities. 
Some  provided  for  barter  transactions.  The  agreements 
concluded  with  other  countries  by  Burma  and  Thailand 
were  for  the  sale  of  rice,  while  Pakistan  and  India 
attempted  to  find  alternative  sources  of  supply  in  the 
face  of  their  existing  exchange  and  trade  deadlock. 
Most  agreements  were  signed  by  ECAFE  countries  with 
Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  few  with  west 
Germany,  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia  and  «jther  European 
countries.  Agreements  between  countries  within  the 


ECAFE  region  constituted  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  trade  agreements  signed.  (See  table  on  pages 
10-11). 

General  Pattern  of  Trade 

Available  statistics  of  some  ECAFE  countries  ioi  the 
first  quarter  of  1950  indicated  an  increase  in  the  total 
value  of  exterrial  trade  in  terms  of  national  currencies, 
as  compared  with  the  last  quarter  of  1949,  owing  to 
the  September  1949  devaluation  of  currencies.  As 
compared  with  the  last  quarter  of  1949,  imports  during 
the  quarter  increased  in  Burma,  Ja])an  and  Malaya,  while 
increases  in  exports  took  place  in  Indochina,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  south  Korea,  Malaya  and  Pakistan.  Decreases  in 
imports  were  registered  in  Ceylon,  India,  Indochina. 
Indonesia,  south  Korea  and  Pakistan;  and  decreases  in 
exports  in  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong  and  India.  The  balance 
of  trade  improved  during  the  first  quarter  of  1950  as 
compared  with  the  last  quarter  of  1949  in  India, 
Indonesia,  Malaya  and  Pakistan.  In  Ceylon  the  positive 
balance  of  trade  was  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  Burma,  Hong  Kong,  Indochina,  south  Korea 
and  Japan,  however,  still  showed  unfavourable  balances. 
In  Burma  and  Hong  Kong,  the  import  surplus  more  than 
doubled  during  the  first  quarter  of  1950  as  compared 
with  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949.  In  Indochina  and  south 
Korea,  although  there  was  an  import  surplus,  the  amount 
was  reduced  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  as  compared 
with  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949.  In  Japan  the  import 
surplus,  though  considerably  greater  than  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  was  less  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949.  In 
Thailand  there  was  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
in  January  1950  as  compared  with  the  favourable 
balance  in  1949. 

Exports.  From  available  statistics  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1950  countries  in  the  region  except  Burma. 
Pakistan  and  Thailand  registered  higher  values  ol 
exports  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 
(Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indochina,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  south  Korea  and  Malaya  in  the  first  quarter  was 
above  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  1949).  The  increase  in 
the  value  of  exports  from  the  countries  might  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  devaluation  and  the  desire  on  their  part  to  promote 
exports. 


INDICES  OF  VALUE  OF  EXTERNAL  TRADE 
(194S  =  100) 

Ex|K)rts  I  Imimrls  Total 


1919  j  19.j0  j  1949  !  19:)0  1949  19:>0 


Isl 

Oiiarier 

4ih 

Quarter 

1st 

Quarter 

1st 

Quarter 

Vth 

Ouarter 

“  Ist 
Quarter 

'1st 

Quarter 

4lh 

Quarter 

1st 

Quarter 

British  N.  Borneo . 

192 

129 

163 

Biirnia  . j 

134 

18 

51 

.50 

65 

73 

97 

.3.3 

'  61 

Oylon  . 

% 

121 

118 

115 

97 

95 

10.5 

109 

107 

Hong  Kong  . 

123 

195 

172 

105 

161 

164 

113 

177 

168 

India  . 

98 

133 

132 

125 

IIX) 

72 

113 

118 

99 

Indochina  . 

109 

92 

112 

117 

198 

1 18 

in 

163 

13f) 

Indonesia  . 

121 

161 

163 

98 

121 

101 

10*) 

112 

i  131 

Japan  . 

186 

187 

223 

133 

78 

130 

148 

108 

1,33 

.Soulli  Korea  . 

52 

90 

1.57 

78 

58 

.35 

76 

61 

6^1 

Malaya  . 

102 

111 

130 

99 

108 

116 

101 

HI 

123 

Pakistan  . 

140 

81 

118 

134 

74 

68 

136 

77 

90 

Thailand  . 

166 

1.59 

94a 

123 

131 

132“ 

116 

146 

111“ 

a  January  only. 


Imports.  The  value  of  imports  increased  in  Burma, 
Malaya  and  Thailaml  during  the  first  (|uarter  of  1950. 
In  Hong  Kong.  Indochina  and  Indonesia  imports,  though 
less  than  in  the  fourth  (piarter  of  1949,  were  higher 
lhan  in  the  first  (juarter  of  1949.  Decreases  in  imports 
were  registered  in  Ceylon,  India,  south  Korea  and 
Pakistan  during  the  (juarter  as  compared  with  the  first 
and  last  tpiarters  of  1949.  In  Jajtan  though  imports 
were  more  than  in  the  last  quarter,  they  were  less  than 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 

The  decrease  in  imports  in  Ceylon.  India  and 
Pakistan  was  largely  due  to  the  continuation  of  strict 
import  controls.  The  major  reason  for  an  increase  in 
imports  was  the  need  for  food  in  Malaya  and  for 
rehabilitation  in  Indonesia. 

Balances  of  trade.  Positive  balances  of  trade  were 
registered  in  India,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and  Pakistan  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1950  which  were  greater  than  the 
small  positive  balances  during  the  last  quarter  and 
contrasted  with  the  adverse  balance  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1949.  In  Ceylon,  the  positive  balance  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1950  was  greater  than  that  of  the  third 
quarter,  though  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  fourth 
(juarter  of  1949.  British  North  Borneo’s  favourable 
balance  of  trade  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  was  greater 
than  the  monthly  average  favourable  balance  of 
M$.300,000  in  1949.  In  Burma,  Hong  Kong,  Indochina, 
Japan  and  south  Korea  unfavourable  balances  of  trade 
continued.  In  Hong  Kong  the  import  surplus  was 
greater  than  in  either  the  first  or  last  quarter  of  1949, 
while  in  south  Korea,  it  was  less.  In  Japan  the  un¬ 
favourable  balance,  though  greater  than  the  last  quarter, 
was  less  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 


BALANCES  OF  TRADE 
( monthly  average  in  millions ) 
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Trade  in  selected  commodities 
Rice.  Export  of  rice  from  Burma,  Indochina  and 
Thailand  during  the  quarter  totalled  532.000  tons,  only 
02  per  cent  of  that  in  the  corresponding  quarter  in 
1949.*  Exports  were  especially  low  in  January  and 
February  because  exporters  were  waiting  for  the 
conclusion  of  trade  agreements  by  their  governments 
with  rice-importing  countries.  The  drastic  reduction  in 
the  British  purchases  and  shipments  during  January  and 
February  and  the  piling  up  of  the  backlog  in  Thai  mills 
compelled  the  farmers  to  sell  their  rice  in  rural  areas 
below  the  government-fixed  prices,  while  the 
Government’s  Rice  Bureau  borrowed  money  to  tide  over 

7  For  imports  of  rice  into  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  see 
table  VI  in  Section  III.  Asian  ?Jconomlc  Statistics 
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EXPORT  OF  RICE 
(in  thousand  metric  tons) 
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.S)uri'c:  I'nilcd  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Food.  A'oorf  Slalislirs  Retatini’  to  South  East  Asia.  Jtino.  iy.)0. 


its  teniMorary  cash  shortage.  In  Burma  the  decrease  of 
exports  was  aUo  attributed  to  a  depletion  of  stocks  at 
the  ports  and  a  delay  in  transporting  rice  from  the 
surplus  areas  to  the  ports. 

After  the  termination  of  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Council  on  1  January  1950.  rice  was  no  longer 
sunolied  to  importing  countries  according  to  the 
allocation  fixed  by  the  Council.  Governments  of  the 
exporting  and  importing  countries  started  negotiations 
for  trade  agreements. 

Surplus  rice  for  export  from  Thailand  during  the 
year  was  estimated  at  1.2  million  tons.  From  February 
to  Aoril  about  900.000  tons  had  already  been  contracted 
for  delivery  to  Ceylon.  Indonesia,  Japan  and  the 
Philippines  under  separate  agreements  and  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  South  East  Asia  territories 
under  the  United  Kingdom-Thailand  trade  agreement. 
These  exports  were  on  a  government-to-government 
basis,  but  some  small-sized  exports  were  contracted  for 
bv  private  traders  with  Canada,  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  upon  permission  of  the  Thai  Government. 

Exports  from  Burma  for  1950  were  estimated  at 
043.000  tons.  With  the  extension  of  control  over  the 
insurgent  areas,  the  Government  hoped  to  make 
available  an  additional  200.000  —  300,000  tons  to  raise 
the  estimated  quantity  of  1950  exports  to  above  1 
million  tons.  From  February  to  April,  about  823.000 
tons  of  rice  had  been  contracted  under  trade  agreements 
with  Ceylon.  India.  Indonesia,  Japan.  Malaya  and 
Singapore.  Rice  shipments  from  Burma  to  Pakistan 
were  suspended  after  devaluation  when  Pakistan  refused 
to  continue  payment  at  the  jire-devaluation  rate.®  The 
distribution  of  rice  exports  from  both  Burma  and 
Thailand  scheduled  under  trade  agreements,  so  far  as 

8  Pakistan  intend  to  make  an  effort  to  increase  wheat 

cultivation  in  order  to  cut  down  future  food  imports. 


information  is  available,  is  shown  in  earlier  table  on 
trade  agreements. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  been 
negotiating  since  early  December  1949  to  export 
lOO.OtK)  tons  of  rice  to  Japan;  the  foreign  exchange  so 
obtained  was  to  be  used  to  jturchase  cheaper  grains. 

V c^etablc  oils.  Monthly  average  exports  of  such 
vegetable  oils  as  coconut  oil.  palm  oil.  and  copra  and 
jialm  kernels  (  in  oil  equivalent)  during  tbe  first  quarter 
of  1950  from  eight  countries  (British  North  Borneo, 
Sarawak.  Ceylon.  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and 
Singapore  and  the  Philippines)  in  the  region  were 
.50.6.50  tons.  29  per  cent  and  16  per  cent,  respectively, 
below  the  fourth  and  first  quarters  of  1949.  The 
reduction  was  notable  in  Ceylon  and  the  Philippines. 
In  Ceylon,  uncertainty  in  the  export  j)olicy  on  coconut 
l)roducts  had  an  adverse  affect  on  the  exporters  and 
oil-crushing  mills.  On  21  December  1949,  the 
government  declaration  of  a  free  market  for  all 
coconut  products  resulted  in  a  rise  of  prices  and 
difficulty  for  the  Government  in  meeting  its  export 
contracts  for  10,000  tons  at  lower  prices  fixed  prior  to 
the  announcement.  Local  oil-crushing  mills  also 
complained  that  the  sujjply  of  copra  was  inadequate  to 
keeji  them  going.  As  a  result,  the  Ceylon  Government 
placed  a  ban  on  the  export  of  fresh  coconuts,  but  it 
was  lifted  towards  the  end  of  February.  In  Indonesia, 
export  of  copra  was  especially  low  in  February,  partly 
due  to  the  strike  of  dock  workers.  In  the  Philippines, 
the  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  decreased  from 
the  peak  of  39,8(K)  tons  in  the  third  quarter  of  1949  to 
36.480  tons  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  to  25,980  tons 
in  the  first  rjuarter  of  1950.  A  factor  in  the  decline  was 
the  devaluation  which  increased  the  prices  of  Philippine 
copra  and  coconut  oil  as  compared  with  those  from 
the  sterling  area.  This  unfavourable  market  abroad 
made  many  crushing  mills  idle. 
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Tea.  Montlily  average  of  tea  exports  in  tlic  first 
(jiiarter  of  1950  from  Ceylon.  India.  Pakistan,  and 
Indonesia  was  estimated  at  27.200  tons,  considerably 
below  tliat  of  tbe  last  quarter  of  1949.  Early  in  the  year, 
the  Ministry  of  Food  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
negotiating  new  contracts  for  about  -465  million  pounds 
of  tea  with  the  Governments  of  Ceylon.  India  and 
Pakistan.  Negotiations  with  Ceylon,  nearly  half  of 
whose  annual  |)rodiiction  is  consumed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  wliose  trade  in  the  past  has  provided 
stability  to  the  Colombo  tea  maiket.  had  been 
prolonged  bv  differences  in  price,  quantity  and 
purchasing  methods.  Negotiations  were  started  in 
March  u|)on  expiration  of  the  1949,'50  agreement. 
Since  the  market  price  in  the  Colombo  auctions  had 
been  consistently  above  the  average  jirice  of  Rs.  1.62 
per  pound  under  the  (uevious  agreement*.  Ceylon 
demanded  a  price  increase.  In  Anril.  the  two 
Governments  agreed  on  a  Rs.  1.86  price  per  pound,  but 
(Colombo  trade  circles  estimated  that  producers  would 
supply  under  it  only  about  half  the  amount  sought. 

Since  the  weekly  tea  ration  had  increased  from  2  to 
2.5  ounces  in  December,  the  United  Kingdom  desired 
to  buy  more  than  the  130  million  |)ounds  contracted 
for  under  the  jirevious  agreement,  but  Ceylon  was 
reported  as  having  agreed  to  allow  producers  to  tender 
oiilv  110  million  pounds.  Instead  of  the  bulk  buving 
of  the  previous  year,  which  it  blamed  for  supply  of  an 
inferior  qualitv  of  tea,  the  United  Kingdom  wished  to 
reopen  the  pre- World  War  II  London  auctions.  This 
was  alleged  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  United 
Kingdom  which  could  then  re-ex|)ort  tea  to  hard 
currency  areas  and  produce  more  freight.  insuratJce  and 
banking  income. 

Cevlon  contended  that  the  shipping  of  the  inferior 
tea  had  been  partly  due  to  its  low  price  and  desired 
that  all  the  tea  be  bouglit  throusih  the  Colombo  atictions. 
Th  is  would  allow  Ceylon  to  obtain  the  best  tea  prices, 
diminution  of  the  middlemen’s  commission  and  the 
earning  of  hard  currency.  The  Colombo  auction*  had 
considerably  expanded  since  1942.  While  in  19.38  the 
United  States  purchased  50  per  cent  of  its  requirement 
of  Cevlon  tea  at  London  auctions,  all  was  purchased 
now  through  Colombo  auctions.  Ceylon  could  also  not 
agree  to  the  remening  of  London  auctions  until 
rationing  and  price  control  of  tea  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  abolished. 

The  Interim  Producer*  Agreement  entered  into  bv 
the  representatives  of  the  tea  indu*trv  in  Cevlon.  India. 
Indonesia  and  Pakistan  ended  31  March  19.50.  but  a 
Five-Year  InternatioTial  Tea  Agreement  was  expected  to 


be  signed  by  the  tea  producers  in  tlie  four  countries  in 
continuance  of  the  International  Tea  Regulation 
Scheme. 

Ruhher.  Parallel  with  the  decrease  in  protiuction. 
export  of  natural  rubber  from  countries  in  the  region 
during  the  (juarter  <leclined  to  a  monthly  average  of 
117.6.50  tons.  6  and  4  per  cent,  respectively,  below  the 
fourth  and  first  ipiarters  of  1949.  Effect  of  devaluation 
was  simwn  in  the  increase  of  natural  rubber  exoorts 
from  countries  iti  the  region  to  the  United  States  from 
137.0(X)  tons  in  the  third  ouarter  of  1949  to  177.000 
tons  in  the  fourth  quarter.  In  the  first  quarter  of  19.50. 
however,  the  exp<irts  decreased  again  to  about  165.000 
tons.  As  the  price  of  rubber  in  New  York  rose  bv  11 
per  cent  and  export  to  the  United  States  decreased  only 
by  7  per  cent  between  the  last  quarter  and  this  quarter, 
the  exporting  countries  were  generally  not  worse  off  in 
term*  of  dollar  value. 

Tin.  Tin  concentrate*  produced  in  countries  of  the 
region.  exce|)t  Malaya  where  local  smelting  facilities 
exist,  are  usually  exported.  In  1949  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  tin  concentrates  mined  in  the  region  (mostly 
from  Indonesia  and  Thailand)  was  exported.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  19.50  monthly  average  export  of  2  .560 
tons  in  tin  concentrates  from  Indonesia  was  an 
imorovement  over  the  downyvard  1949  trend,  but  was 
still  below  export  for  the  first  quarter  in  1949. 
Monthly  average  exoort  of  760  tons  from  Thailand  in 
the  quarter  was  much  lower  than  that  in  the  last  quarter, 
but  was  a  little  above  the  first  quarter  in  1949. 

Indochina  and  Burma  usually  exoorted  most  of  the 
tin  concentrates  produced  and  Thailand,  a  ?*ortion.  to 
Singapore  and  Penang,  for  smefiing.  Some  tin 
concentrates  from  Burma  were  exported  t<)  the  United 
Kingdom  and  timse  from  Thailand  to  the  United  States. 
Tin  concentrates  produced  in  Indonesia  had  been 
exported  mainly  t(»  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
States  since  World  War  11. 

During  the  quarter  exports  to  the  United  State*  of 
928  tons  from  Indonesia  and  701  tons  from  Thailand 
showed  a  considerable  decrease,  being  for  Indonesia 
50  and  78  per  cent  below;  and  for  Thailand  30  and  28 
per  cent  below,  those  in  the  last  and  the  first  quarter* 
of  1949.  On  the  other  hand,  export  of  tin  concentrate* 
from  Indonesia  to  the  Netherlands  increased  from 
4.91.3  and  ^  470  ton*,  resnectivelv.  in  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters  in  1949  to  6.731  tons  in  tlie  first 
quarter  of  1950  and  export  to  Malava  from  Thailand 
increased  from  568  and  1.357  tons,  respectively,  in  the 
first  and  last  quarters  in  1949  to  1..595  tons  in  the  first: 
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quarter  of  1950.  The  decrease  of  export  to  the 
United  States  was  attributed  to  the  insistence  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  that  payments  be 
based  on  prices  prevailing  one  montli  after  arrival  of 
shipment  at  Galveston,  Texas. 

Export  of  tin  metal  from  the  region  was  mainly 
from  Malaya  and  Singapore,  one  of  the  largest  smelting 
centers  in  the  world.  In  the  (piarter.  total  export  of 
lin  metal  from  Malaya  and  Singapore  was  17.770  tons, 
slightly  below  the  corresponding  quarter  in  19i9,  but 
9  per  cent  above  that  in  the  last  t|uarter.  Exp(»rt  to 
the  United  States  declined,  while  export  to  Europe 
increased  considerably.  Export  of  tin  metal  from 
Hong  Kong  was  reduced  in  the  quarter  to  only  one-half 
of  that  in  the  last  quarter  and  two-thirds  of  that  in  the 
first  quarter  in  1949.  This  reflected  low  production  and 
export  of  tin  from  China. 

Cotton  textiles.  Trade  in  cotton  yarn  and  piece 
go<»ds  was  active  in  the  region's  two  entrepots.  Hong 
Kong  and  .Singapore.  Most  imports  from  China. 
India  and  Japan  and  extra-regional  countries  like  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  were  re-exported 
to  countries  where  cotton  yarn  was  used  for  hand  loom 
weaving  and  cr»tton  piece  goods  for  direct  consumption. 
Average  monthly  imports  of  cotton  goods  into  Hong 
Kong,  Malaya  and  Singapore  during  the  first  quarter 
were  3.7  million  tons,  compared  with  2.6  and  0.7 
million  tons,  respectively,  in  the  fourth  and  first 
quarters  of  1949.  Import  of  cotton  yarn  into  India 
was  halved  from  668.000  tons  in  the  third  quarter  to 
316,000  tons  in  the  fourth  ejuarter  of  1949  and 
amounted  to  only  6.8(X)  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950. 
mainly  due  to  the  devaluation  of  the  Indian  rupee; 
import  of  cotton  yarn  into  Ceylon  increased  and  that 
into  south  Korea  decreased  in  the  quarter,  as  compared 
with  the  last  quarter  of  1949. 

Export  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  India,  Japan. 
Malaya  and  Singapore  increased  during  the  quarter, 
while  export  from  Hong  Kong  decreased,  as  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  of  1949.  A  substantial  increase 
in  Indians  export  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  a  monthly 
average  of  36.3  million  yards  in  the  third  quarter  of 

1949  to  92.5  million  yards  in  the  first  quarter  of 

1950  reflected  influence  of  devaluation.  The  export 
target  of  800  million  yards  for  1949 /'SO  would  soon  be 
reached.  Owing  to  the  increased  exports  it  was  thought 
that  India  could,  by  removing  its  exjiort  control  and 
raising  the  existing  price  of  Indian  cotton  cloth  abroad, 


obtain  more  foreign  exchange.  Since  a  rise  in  export 
prices  might  also  induce  a  rise  in  domestic  prices  in 
contradiction  of  its  anti-inflationary  policy,  the 
Government  hestitated  to  remove  the  control  until 
early  January  when  mills  in  direct  export  trade  could 
sell  at  any  price  obtainable. 

In  late  March  the  Government  also  changed  its 
export  quota  system:  (II  to  extend  the  quota  from 
800  million  yards  for  the  year  ending  August  1950  to 
1.000  million  yards  for  the  16  month-period  ending 
December,  19.50;  (2)  to  grant  freely  licences  for  export 
to  hard  currency  countries  and  to  exclude  sales  on  all 
cloth  made  after  1  April  from  their  quota;  and  (3)  to 
make  sales  for  exports  of  handloom  cloth,  fine  and 
superfine  cloth  from  1  April  outside  the  quota. 

Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  Japan  during 
the  quarter  averaged  65.6  million  square  yards  per 
month,  compared  with  41. .5  and  ,52.0  in  the  first  and 
fourth  (|uarters.  respectively,  of  1949.  The  increase 
ic-iulted  from  the  fav(»urable  supply  of  raw  cotton  and 
tin-  cut  in  export  price. 

{•RfCt:  MOyEMEISTS 

Inflationary  tendencies  were  noted  during  the  first 
(juarter  of  1950,  as  compared  »vith  both  the  first  and 
last  (juarters  of  1949.  in  Geylon.  Hong  Kong,  India, 
Indonesia,  south  Korea  and  Malaya;  and  deflationary 
tendencies  in  Burma.  Indochina,  Japan,  the  Philippines 
and  Thailand.  The  major  inflationary  pressures  were 
monetary  expansion  and  export  surplus.  In  some  cases, 
although  production  had  increased.  it  was  offset  by 
inflationary  pressures.  The  major  reasons  for  deflationary 
pressures  were  monetary  contraction  and  import  surplus. 

Rises  in  Prices 

Judging  from  the  wholesale  price  indices,  prices  rose 
in  India  and  south  Korea  in  the  quarter,  as  compared 
with  both  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  1949.  South 
Korea’s  cost-of-living  index  also  rose,  but  in  India  the 
cost-of-living  indices  fell.  Prices  rose  in  Ceylon,  Hong 
Kong  and  slightly  in  Malaya,  as  judged  by  cost-of-living 
indices,  and  in  Indonesia  by  food  indices.  In  Ceylon, 
the  price  rise,  started  since  the  devaluation,  continued. 
Indonesia’s  food  prices  were  also  higher  than  in  either  the 
first  or  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949,  whereas  Malaya's 
cost-of-living  index  in  January  1950,  though  higher 
than  in  the  fourth  quarter,  was  lower  than  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1949.  Hong  Kong’s  prices  had  been  rising 
steadily  since  the  end  of  1948. 
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Munetarv  expaiisiou  was  a  major  inHationary  factor 
in  Cleylon.  Hong  Kong.  Indonesia  and  south  Korea,  and 
export  siir|)lus  in  Ceylon.  India.  Indonesia  and  Malaya. 
In  Hong  Kong,  price  rises  occurred  in  sjtite  of  increasing 
import  surpluses.  While  decline  in  industrial 
production  had  an  inflationary  effect  in  India,  in  many 
other  countric'  |)rices  rose  in  spite  of  increases  in 
production. 

Pile  trade  and  production  factors  have  been  tlealt  witli 
in  previous  sections.  Influence  of  the  monetary  factor 
was  felt  in  south  Korea,  where  currency  in  circulation 
increased.  I'he  monthly  average  of  loans  and  advances 
hy  the  Bank  of  Korea  to  the  Government  increased 
Irom  Vi.l30  million  during  the  first  quarter  to  W.415 
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million  in  the  last  ipiarter  of  1949  and  to  W.4.)3  million 
in  January,  Fehruary  19.30.  Deposit  money  and  bank 
clearings  also  remained  high.  In  Ceylon  tlie  inflationary 
pressures  from  the  monetary  side  were  jjartly  offset  hy 
the  deflationary  |»ressures  from  the  ex|Mirt  surplas.  In 
India,  currency,  deposit  money  and  clearings  were  higher 
than  in  the  last  quarter  of  1919.  though  still  lower  than 
in  the  first  ipiarter  of  D>19. 

In  Hong  Kong  although  total  note  issue  decreasetl,  it 
did  not  indicate  deflationary  pressure  as  large  amount 
of  Hong  Kong  notes  returned  from  circulation  in 
(diina.  Hank  clearings,  though  less  than  in  the  last 
quarter,  were  higher  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 
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In  Indonesia,  private  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  Java 
increased  from  F1.690  million  in  the  first  ijuarttr  of 
1949  to  F1.843  million  in  the  last  quarter  and  to  FI.  1.251 
million  in  the  first  (juarter  of  19.50.  The  amount  of 
loans  and  advances  by  the  Bank  of  java  to  the 
Government  also  increased  from  F1.834  million  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1949  to  FI. 1,140  million  in  the  last 
quarter  and  to  F'1.1.659  million  in  the  first  (juarter  of 
19.50.  The  total  (juantity  of  Government  notes  and 
Bank  of  java  notes  in  circulation  increased  from 
FI. 1.580  million  in  the  first  cjuarter  of  1949  to  F'l. 1,828 
million  in  the  last  quarter  and  to  Fl.2.000  million  in  the 
first  (piarter  of  1950. 

In  Ceylon  the  rise  in  prices  had  also  been  due  to 
deficits  in  Government  finance  amounting  to  Ks.600.000 
in  January  1950  as  compared  with  a  surplus  of  Rs.l7..5 
million  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1949.  This 
deficit  rose  to  Rs.3.6  million  in  February  1950.  The 
inflationary  effects  of  these  deficits  on  prices  were 
especially  marked  as  a  surplus  of  Rs..30.7  million  had 
been  estimated  for  October  1949  to  February  19.50. 

Fall  in  Prices 

Fall  in  prices  took  place  in  Burma.  China,  Indochina, 
japan,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand.  In  Thailand, 
the  price  index  for  the  quarter  remained  the  same  as 
December  1949,  indicating  an  end  to  the  continuous 
fall  experienced  since  1947.  In  the  Philippines, 
although  |)rices  rose  as  com|)ared  with  the  last  quarter, 
they  were  still  lower  than  in  the  first  (piarter  of  1949. 
In  Cambodia,  the  trend  toward  rising  jirices  were 
reversed,  while  in  Burma  and  Laos  the  fall  in  cost-of- 
living  indices  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949 
continued  into  the  first  (juarter  of  1950.  In  japan, 
cost-of-living  and  black  market  j)rices  continued  the 
declining  trend  of  1949.  The  upward  revision  of 
certain  official  juices,  however,  raised  the  official 
wludesale  price  index  above  that  of  the  last  (juarter. 

Of  the  deflationary  factors,  the  increase  of  production 
was  imjiortant  in  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  while 
jirobable  imjiort  surpluses  and  improvement  in 
transjiort  were  imjmrtant  for  Burma,  owing  to  larger 
areas  being  cleared  of  insurgents.  In  Indochina  and 
jaj^an.  jirices  fell  in  sjiite  of  inflationary  (uessure  from 
the  monetary  side. 

The  deflationary  effect  of  the  monetary  factor  was 
most  noticeable  in  the  Philijjjiines  where  total  bank 
debits  to  checking  accounts  declined  from  the  monthly 
average  of  P.701  million  during  the  first  quarter  of  1949 
and  of  P.732  million  during  the  last  (juarter  to  one 
of  P..597  million  in  the  first  quarter  of  19.50.  In 


Indochina  and  Thailand,  although  the  monetary  factor 
had  been  inflationary,  jjrices  had  fallen.  The  average 
total  deposits  of  commercial  banks  in  Indochina 
increased  from  1,263  million  piastres  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1949  to  1.357  million  piastres  in  the  last  quarter 
and  to  1,582  million  piastres  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950. 
fhe  amount  of  loans  and  advances  increased  from  488 
million  piastres  in  the  first  (juarter  of  1949  to  f)68 
million  jiiastres  in  the  last  quarter  and  to  742  million 
jiiastres  in  the  fir.st  (juarter  of  1950.  Fxjiansion  (d 
banking  funds  was  accomjianied  by  greater  utili/ation 
as  the  jiercentage  of  advances  and  bills  discounted  to 
total  deposits  increased  from  37.7  in  the  first  (juarter  of 
1949  to  49.2  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  to  -R».9  in  the 
lirst  (juarter  of  1950. 

In  Burma,  there  apjieared  to  have  been  an  increase 
in  the  volume  of  notes  in  circulation  as  the  foreign 
balance  held  by  the  Union  Bank  of  Burma  in  the  quarter 
was  Rs.l46  million  as  against  Rs.l06  million  during 
the  first  quarter  and  Rs.  206  million  during  the  last 
(juarter  of  1949.  As  Burma  is  on  the  automatic 
sterling  exchange  standard,  changes  in  foreign  balance 
indicated  changes  in  currency  circulation.  Although 
demand  dejiosits  were  lower  than  in  the  last  (juarter 
and  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  (juarter  of  1949,  the 
utilization  of  banking  funds  was  greater,  as  the  jier 
cent  of  advances  and  bills  discounted  to  total  dejmsits 
increased  from  35.6  in  the  first  (juarter  of  1949  and  20.7 
in  the  last  quarter  to  41.6  in  the  fir.st  quarter  of  19.50. 
The  net  effect  aj)i>eare(l  to  have  been  neutral,  as  the 
Union  Bank  of  Burma,  which  had  lent  about  Rs.  4  to 
Rs.  10  million  during  the  first  quarter  of  1949,  stojijied 
lending  after  the  end  of  June  1949.  The  Union  Bank's 
supjiort  to  the  Government  treasury  bills  was  also 
reduced. 

In  China,  where  hyjier-inflation  had  been  taking 
jilace  for  the  last  ten  years,  signs  of  stabilization  were 
visible  during  the  quarter.  Subscrij)tion  of  the 
quarter’s  100  million  /en®  victory  bond  quota  and  jiarity 
unit  deposits*®  absorbed  much  of  the  jiurchasing  power 
of  the  jieople.  With  the  improvement  in  tax  collection 
and  other  receijits.  government  deficits  were  reduced  by 
80  jier  cent,  as  comjjared  with  January  and  by  72  jier 
cent,  as  comjiared  with  February.  Emphasis  on 
austerity  in  living  was  reflected  in  j)rice  fall.  Prices  in 
North  China,  which  had  risen  by  140  per  cent,  and 
those  in  East  and  South  China,  as  represented  by 
Shanghai  and  Canton,  respectively,  by  more  than  70 

9.  A  fen  is  a  commoaity  unit  equivalent  to  tne  value  ot  3  Kilogrammes 
of  rice.  0.75  kilogramme  of  wheat  flour.  1.33  meters  of  cotton  cloth 
and  3  kilogrammes  of  coal. 

10.  Parity  unit  deposit  is  a  kind  of  deposit  the  purchasing  power  of 
which  on  a  specified  quantity  of  commodities  is  maintained 
constant. 
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per  cent,  from  the  end  of  December  1949  to  the  en<l  of 
Kebruarv  1950.  began  to  fall  in  North  China  in  the 
first  week  and  in  East  China  in  the  middle  of  March. 
Prices  in  South  China  did  not  fall  until  April. 
Inevitably,  after  a  prolonged  period  of  hyper-inflation, 
tlie  stabilization  and  consequent  fall  in  price,  following 
the  contraction  of  purchasing  power,  affected  adversely 
private  enterprises.  Those  enter|»rises  required  much 
government  assistance  as  shown  by  loans  from  the 


Government  banks  to  private  enterprises  in  Shanghai  of 
PB\  224,400  million**  in  March  as  compared  with 
97.300  million  in  January  and  157.900  million  in 
February.*^  Orders  were  aUo  jrlaced  by  the  Government 
with  private  enterprises  to  help  dispose  of  their 
products. 

11.  PBY  is  the  abbreviation  of  "Peop’-e’s  Bunk  Yuan”. 

12.  The  correspondini;  loans  to  public  enterprise.s  in  Shanohai  were 
considerably  smaller,  being  PBY  IS.SOO,  PBY  31,300  and  PBY  33.800 
million  respectively  in  January.  February  and  March. 


MOBILIZATION  OF  DOMES'!  IC  RESOURCES  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMEM 
AND  THE  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  ECAFE  REGION' 


In  almost  all  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region  the  post¬ 
war  production  effort  in  agriculture,  industry  and  trade 
has  not  resulted  in  a  national  output  of  sufficient  size 
to  meet  the  expressed  desire  for  improved  living.  In 
some  it  has  not  even  permitted  a  tolerable  sub-standard 
level  of  living.  Per  capita  level  of  production  and,  there¬ 
fore,  income  is  still  below  pre-war  levels*  Emergence 
of  independent  national  political  life  and  't»r  much 
internal  strife  in  many  countries  has  inspired  them  to 
look  to  greatly  expanded  eco?iomic  development  as  a 
solution  to  their  difficulties.  Increased  production  and 
increased  use  «)f  industrial  processes  are  therefore  seen 
as  the  key  answer  to  the  fundamental  problem  of  poverty. 
This  has  raised  the  question  of  resources  to  be  applied 
for  the  task,  the  financial  aspects  of  which  are  extremely 
important.  Since  each  country  must  look  to  its  own 
resources  for  much  of  its  own  development,  tl)e  i)roblem 
is  largely  one  of  internal  finance.  Even  if  external  aid 
is  freely  available,  the  requirements  <d  funds  and 
resources  from  the  domestic  economy  are  still  extremely 
large.  They  may  be  expected  to  far  exceed  the  amount 
of  external  aid  received. 

Accordingly  in  April  1949  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  asked  the  Secretariat  to 
undertake,  as  a  top  j)riority  project,  “  an  exhaustive 
irujuiry  into  the  facilities  in  the  region  for  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  resources  in  the  financial  and  monetary  field  for 
[)romoting  productive  investment,  with  a  view  to  indicat¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  these  facilities 
and  consequently  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  and 
general  economic  development.*'® 

Some  definitions  of  terms  will  be  helpful.  An  under¬ 
developed  country  "  in  economic  terms  is  one  in  which 
**  on  the  whole,  production  is  carried  on  with  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  real  capital  per  head  and  with  relatively 
backward  techniijues  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  " 
Economic  development  can  be  defined  as  "  the  process 
of  increasing  real  capital  and  improving  techniques  of 
production.”^  Thus  mobilization  of  resources  for 
economic  development  in  an  under-developed  country 
involves  means  that  a  government  and  a  people  take  to 
bring  together  physical  and  human  resources  not  now 
employed  for  investment  purposes  and  steps  taken  to 
reduce  current  consumption  to  make  such  development 
possible. 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  Economic  Studies. 

::  United  Nations.  Economic  Survey  of  .\sia  and  the  East.  lAt!) 
iLake  Success.  June  1950i. 

3  E/CN.ll  179. 


One  financial  aspect  in  economic  development  is  the 
making  of  resources  available  (savings)  and  the  other  is 
channelling  them  into  industrial  and  other  productive 
areas  (investments).  There  is  some  advantage  in 
distinguishing  between  the  two  but  the  one  frequently 
involves  the  other.  When  the  farmer  Improves  his  land 
or  contributes  his  service  to  build  a  road,  both  mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  channelling  of  resources  exists.  Some 
investment  from  voluntary  cash  savings,  especially  the 
ploughing  of  profits  back  into  business  enterprises, 
represent  both  sides  of  the  process  closely  inter-linked. 
On  the  institutional  side  individuals  and  financial 
corporations  accumulating  saved  resources  are  frequent¬ 
ly,  though  not  always,  quite  distinct  from  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  channel  them  into  investment.  In  this  region 
governments  are  important  investors,  in  part  because 
they  are  in  a  unique  position  to  secure  voluntary  and 
involuntary  savings  from  postal  savings  banks,  bond 
issues,  taxes  and  other  means  of  raising  revenue.  Though 
a  field  such  as  agriculture  may  be  of  primary  importance 
in  terms  of  channelling  savings,  it  can  be  sub.sequently 
and  for  that  very  reason,  an  important  source  of  savings. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Little  is  known  about  the  amount  or  rate  of  savings 
in  the  individual  countries  of  the  region.  Substantial 
dis-saving  has  been  taking  place  in  many  since  Worhl 
War  II,  particularly  in  Burma  and  Indochina  and 
possibly  in  China  and  Indonesia. 

The  rate  of  saving  in  post-war  India  has  been  estimat¬ 
ed  at  6  to  7  ]ier  cent  of  national  income®  or  perhaps 
lower.  Ceylon’s  rough  estimates  show  gross  capital 
formation  in  1948  to  be  8  per  cent  of  gross  national 
expenditure.*  In  south  Korea,  a  rough  estimate  by  the 
Government  indicated  that  in  1949,  total  investment  was 
perhaps  1.6  per  cent  of  net  income. 

No  precise  information  is  available  o!i  national 
income  in  the  region.  A  possible  estimate  is  that  the 
annual  average  is  approximately  equivalent  to  .S40  per 

4  ••Memorandum  on  Financing  Economic  Development"  submitted  by 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  lE'CN 
1  501,  also  published  in  Methods  of  Financing  Development  in  Under 
Developed  Countries  (United  Nations  Publication.  November  1949. 
p.90. 

5  The  various  estimates  by  Colin  Clark  and  others  are  indicated  in  tlie 
International  Monetary  Fund,  Financial  Institutions  of  India  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  MobUization  of  Domestic  Resources  for 
Development,  by  S.L.N.  Simha,  February  17.  1950.  imimegraphedi 
p.5.  see  also  Report  on  International  Inveatment  and  Financing 
Facilities,  Fifth  Session.  FAO  Conference.  21  November  1949  (Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  Washington.  D.C  )  p.22 

6  Statistical  Abstract  of  Ceylon,  1949. 
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capita.'  If  net  savings  average  2  to  6  |>er  cent,  of 
national  income,  the  regional  total  may  be  about  SSOt) 
mi  lion  annually  and  possildy  as  high  as  S2.4()0  million." 

Old)  fragmentary  information  exists  on  financial 
re(]uirements  for  economic  development.  The  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  estimated  that,  on 
the  basis  of  national  plans,  investment  needs  for  the 
Far  P'ast  in  a  four-year  |)eriod  aggregated  approximately 
!^11.<MM)  million  for  82.7.50  million  |)er  year),  of  which 
nearly  86.000  million  for  $1..5<X)  million  per  year)  would 
be  required  from  foreign  sources.*  .\n  ECAFE  working 
part\  placed  the  cost  of  various  proposals  for  economic 
develo|>ment  in  countries  of  the  region  for  a  period 
varying  from  country  to  country  from  two  to  ten  years, 
at  nearly  814.(MX)  million  or  approximately  82.300 
million  j)er  year.  Of  the  total,  some  $7,000  million 
were  calculated  to  have  been  foreign  exchange  require¬ 
ments.*® 

Based  on  these  estimates,  the  total  investment  require¬ 
ment  is  6  to  7  per  cent  of  national  income,  of  which 
local  investment  requirements  account  for  3  to  3..5  j>er 
cent  of  national  income. 

Another  FAO  calculation,  based  on  given  assump¬ 
tions.*'  indicated  that  for  a  population  of  100  millioti 
pe<»ple.  an  investment  of  about  $020  milli»>n  annually 
woidd  bi*  required  for  a  rapidly  expanding  economy  in 
under-developed  countries.  The  sum  would  be  required, 
according  to  the  estimate.  t(»  move  1  per  cent  of  the  farm 
population  and  at  the  same  time  absorb  the  annual 
increase  in  the  working  population  into  the  non-farm 


7  Based  roughly  on  per  capita  estimates  in  United  Nations.  Economic 
Survey  of  .Vsla  and  the  Far  East.  IMS.  p.9.  weighted  by  population 
estimate.  See  also  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
Financial  Institutions  and  the  Mobilization  of  Domestic  Capital  Jn 
Thailand.  (Bangkok,  Thailand.  March  1950)  p.l.  The  weighted 
mean  per  capita  income  comout'-d  from  ayailable  figures  works 
out  to  approximately  ns$34.  The  higher  figure  of  US840  is  adopted 
here  to  take  into  account  a  probable  under-estimation  in  the  ayail¬ 
able  figures  in  certain  countries.  This  mav  arise  from  the  non- 
valuation  of  certain  non-market  transactions  and  under-estimation 
in  the  imputed  values  of  other  non-market  transactions;  insufficient 
coverage  of  available  statistics  of  production:  under-estimat'on  of 
incomes  based  on  available  Income  tax  assessment  records  etc. 

9  A  rough  Indication  of  the  movement  of  capital  goods  into  the  region 
from  foreign  sources  is  obtained  from  data  on  exports  from  the 
principal  supplying  countries,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  These  were  valued  at  approximately  S2  600  million 
in  1949.  Of  this  amount  approximately  $1,000  million  were  in  the 
form  of  producers  goods  including  machinery,  equipment  and 
materials.  These  imply  external  as  well  as  Internal  finance  and 
Include  maintenance  and  repair  as  well  as  net  savings. 

9  Report  on  International  Investment  and  Financing  Facilities, 

op.  cit. 

10  E  'CN.11T31.  October-November  1948 

1!  The  assumptions  were  that  40  per  cent  of  its  popu’atton 
was  in  the  labour  force,  that  80  per  cent  of  its  workers  was  in 
rural  occupations,  that  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  1.5 
per  cent  annually,  that  national  income  was  $70  per  capita,  and 
that  a  capital  investment  of  $1,000  per  person  was  required  for 
the  920.000  persons  for  which  non-farm  occupations  were  to  be 
provided.  The  population  structure  was  based  on  that  in  under¬ 
developed  areas,  including  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  th6  Soviet 
Union,  the  Near  and  Far  East.  Africa  and  Latin  America  and  the 
capital  requirement  estimate  on  investments  actually  made  in 
rapidly  expanding  countries.  See  Report  on  International  Invest-  14 
meal  and  Financing  F.acillties.  op.  cit..  p.l6. 


iKTiiiiatioiis.  Since  the  ECAF'E  region  includes  inure 
than  1.000  million  jiersons,  if  the  same  assumptions  can 
be  applied,  the  "  limited  ’’  programme  for  economic 
development  suggested  above  would  retjuire  an  annual 
mobilization  of  S10,(K)0  million  in  investment  resources. 
Other  estimates  have  been  even  larger.** 

.\side  from  the  problem  of  technical  abilities  of  the 
people  and  the  stage  of  development  during  which  such 
rate  of  expansion  would  be  feasible,  a  programme  of 
the  size  indicated  is  well  beyond  the  mobilization  capa- 
citv  of  the  region  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  the  United  States,  under  war-time  controls  and 
c;)nsumption  restriction,  and  with  peak  income  levels, 
net  private  investment  did  reach  as  high  as  a  quarter  of 
the  national  income.  However,  from  19‘16  to  1913.  it 
was  9  per  cent,  or  less.**  In  Europe,  net  capital  foiuia- 
tion  was  indicatixl  to  be  as  high  as  26  ])er  cent  of 
national  income  for  Norway,  anti  19  per  cent  for  the 
Netherlands  in  19-t9.  but  for  other  countries,  it  was  7 
to  12  per  cent.*'  This  was  in  jiart  made  possible  by 
substantial  iKirrowings  or  gifts  from  abroad.  With  per 
cajiita  annual  income  of  perhaps  840  in  the  ECAFE 
region,  as  compared  with  approximately  81.400  in  the 
United  States  and  .8400  to  89(K)  in  another  fourteen 
countries  outside  the  ECAFE  region  (  1947  estimates), 
savings  of  more  than  8  [wr  cent  of  iiu'omc.  voluntary  or 
com|)ulsory.  are  not  to  be  exqiectcd. 

Even  a  proposal  to  expand  the  jiresent  industrial 
population  at  a  slower  rate,  to  deveU»t)  cottage  industries 
more  vigorously  as  a  partial  substitute  for  factory  pro¬ 
duction.  but  at  the  same  time  to  build  up  the  capital 
investment  in  agricultural  production,  would  reejuire  an 
extremely  large  capital  mobilization,  and  would  probably 
rcipiire  the  utmost  effort  of  accumulation  and  might 
result  in  estimated  needs  that  are  (juite  as  '*  unrealistic." 

Bough  comparisons  between  probable  levels  of  current 
-avings  (8800  million  to  82.400  million  per  year)  and 
possible  re«|uirements  for  rapid  economic  development 
iu|)ward  of  SlO.OfX)  million  annually)  suggest  a  wide 


12  See  S.L.N.  Simha.  Finanrial  Institutions  of  India,  op.  cit.  p.3. 
In  the  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Joint  Philipplne- 
American  Finance  Commission  i  House  Document  No.  390,  80th  Con¬ 
gress.  1st  Session  United  States  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington  19471  a  survey  of  economic  development  is  set  forth, 
with  the  cost  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  $1,500  million  over  a 
five-year  period.  This  would  have  involved  expenditure  at  some¬ 
what  over  15  per  cent  of  the  1946  estimated  national  income  the 
per  capita  sum  of  which  is  higher  than  the  regional  average.  This 
report  pointed  out  the  unusually  favourable  circumstances,  especi¬ 
ally  extensive  outside  assistance,  for  a  programme  of  this  size 
during  the  particular  period  under  review. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Survey  of  Current  Business.  National  Income  Number. 
July  1948,  p.l6:  National  Income  Statistics,  193K-4K  (Lake  Success 
1950). 

United  Nations.  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1919  (Geneva,  May 
1950). 
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"ai).  The  situation  may  well  be  tliat  the  present  amount 
of  savings  effectively  mobilized  for  investment  in  several 
countries  is  not  suHicient  to  maintain  and  replace  exist¬ 
ing  capital  resources  and  assure  maintenance  of  current 
consumption  levels. 

Such  (!alculations  have  value,  nevertheless.  They 
show  that  if  the  under-developed  areas  are  to  increase 
their  supplies  of  goods  and  services  through  economic 
development,  an  enormous  investment  effort  will  be 
required.  Realistic  consideration  of  "  absorptive  capa¬ 
city  should  not  blind  observers  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
countries  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  nrovide.  secure 
and  absorb  sufficient  amount  of  capital  they  cannot 
e\|>ect  or  be  e\|)ected  to  show  any  rapid  change  in  real 
income. 

^:XTER^AL  FISANCE  AM)  DOMESTIC  SAf  lt\CS 

For  this  region  much  of  the  e(|uipmcnt  and  materials 
involved  in  capital  investment  must  be  obtained  from 
foreign  sources  and  therefore  retjuire  foreign  exchange. 
Roth  F'AO  and  ECAFE  estimates  j)lace  import  recpiire- 
ments  to  meet  the  development  plans  at  about  one-half 
of  the  total  needed.  At  present,  and  in  the  near  future, 
few  if  any  countries  in  the  region  can  readily  expand 
exports  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  imports  necessary  to 
implement  |>lans.  Lintil  industries  producing  export 
goods  are  sufficiently  expanded,  or  until  local  capital 
goods  industries  are  developed  enough  t»*  substitute  a 
significant  jiortion  of  the  import  requirements,  foreign 
capital,  in  addition  to  available  domestic  savings,  is 
necessary  if  the  development  iilans  are  to  be  realized 
within  a  sjiecified  iieriod  of  time.  Governments,  corpora¬ 
tions  and  individuals,  therefore,  seek  to  meet  their  needs 
in  part  at  least  from  foreign  savings.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  countries  in  the  region  must  have 
substantial  loans  and  assistance  from  foreign  sources  if 
they  are  to  speed  up  the  rate  of  economic  development.*^ 

The  precise  relationshij)  between  domestic  and  supjile- 
mentary  external  funds  can  vary  widely.  It  is  determined 
by  the  relation  between  domestic  resources  and  import 
supplies  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  given  develop¬ 
ment  plan  ( dependent  on  the  stage  of  economic 
development  in  a  given  country  including  the  position 
of  export  industries)  and  by  the  supply  of  foreign  capital 
under  various  conditions.  The  minimum  requirement 
of  domestic  capital  is  likely  to  be  smaller  when  private 

15  The  Internationnl  Chamber  of  Commerce  emphasized  this  in  the 
Statement  of  its  President  before  the  Tenth  Session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council:  'Tn  the  first  place,  it  is  dangerous,  we  think, 
to  place  excessive  reliance  upon  domestic  capital  formation  in 
countries  with  a  very  low  per  capita  income.  In  these  countries 
one  cannot  expect  much  bv  way  of  individual  savinss  until  such 
time  when  economic  development  will  have  progressed  a  certain 
distance".  See  also  International  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Financing 
Economic  nevelopmcnt.  Brochure  No.  142  i  Paris.  June.  19.S0i. 
pp.lO  12. 


channels  rather  than  government  loans  arc  employed.  If 
legislative  or  other  provisions  do  not  retjuire  that  a 
certain  jirojKirtioii  of  an  investment  be  su|)plicd  from 
domestic  resources,  jirivate  foreign  investors  might  make 
available  the  necessary  funds  for  a  jiroject  in  which  they 
are  interested.  When  governments  apjily  for  loans  tti 
other  governments  or  international  agencies,  it  is  difficult 
to  convince  the  holders  of  foreign  resources  that  these 
should  be  loaned  to  pay  for  local  exjienditure  items, 
including  land,  buildings  or  other  cijuiiiment  that  can 
be  jirovidcd  locally.  Post-war  exjierience  simjily 
demonstrates  that  eijuijmient  and  materials  suiijilied  from 
external  resources  may  be  wasted  or  improperly  used 
because  of  inadequately  mobilized  finaneial  and  technical 
internal  resources  required  for  their  utilization. 

Effective  mobilization  of  resources  is  also  hindered  by 
the  lack  of  sjiecific  and  detailed  jirogrammes  for  economic 
develojmient  which  constitutes  an  important  jue-requisite 
to  investment.  As  the  International  Bank  for  Recons¬ 
truction  and  Ucvelojnnent  has  pointed  out.  "it  ajtjiears 
axiomatic  that  a  jirogramme  ( for  economic  development) 
should  be  related  to  and  based  on  the  existing  natural 
rcsourecs.  the  country’s  location,  climate,  and  type  of 
|>o|)ulation  and  the  financial  and  administrative  resources 
available.  It  should  attemjft  to  balance  the  increase  of 
economic  jiroduction  to  meet  essential  domestic  needs 
with  the  development  of  exports  to  accessible  markets. 
It  should  favour  the  apjilieation  of  the  limited  supplies  of 
cajiital  to  projects  which  will  result  in  the  greatest 
increase  in  production  and  trade  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  investment.  If  these  practical  ends  are  kept  in 
view  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  outline  a  balanced 
jirogramme  setting  forth  a  general  pattern  of  develop¬ 
ment.  on  the  basis  of  which  public  policies  and  jirojects 
can  be  intelligently  formulated  and  aiqn'ojiriate  jirivate 
enterjnise  stimulated.”**  This  need  for  adequate  jilanning 
has  also  received  much  emphasis  in  the  Commission  and 
the  work  of  the  Secretariat.*'  It  has  sjiecial  imjjortance 
in  financing  economic  develojmient.  Such  planning  niav 
act  as  an  inducement  to  further  saving  and  contribute 
toward  the  confidence  so  essential  for  the  saving  and 
investment  jirocess.  The  finaneial  needs  therefore  pro¬ 
vides  a  basic  criterion  for  the  determination  of  priorities. 
Since  the  process  of  economic  develojmient  tloes  require 
large  savings,  jirojiosed  investments  which  can  themselves 
jirovide  a  substantial  source  of  savings,  should  receive 
sjiecial  consideration.  Sound  jilanning  heljis  to  mobilize 
savings  and  also  reduce  waste  and  economizes  the 


16  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develoumeiit.  Third 
.Annual  Report  l»4i-4K  (Washington.  D.C.l  p.l6. 

17  See  the  report  of  the  Secretariat  on  Industrial  Development  and 
Planning:  Programmes  and  Priorities,  E  CNll  I&T  15  and  Annexes 
A-L. 
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utilization  of  resources.  In  other  words,  it  minimizes 
the  financial  requirements  necessary  for  a  given  rate  of 
development. 

UMTEl)  ^  ATIO^S  STUDIES 

Since  December  194.8,  when  the  General  Assembly 
requested  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  give  ‘'more 
consideration  to  economic  develojiment  of  under-deve¬ 
loped  countries.”  three  reports  of  jiarticular  interest  on 
the  financial  aspects  have  been  published.  These  are: 
"Methods  of  financing  Economic  Development  in  Under- 
Developed  Countries,”**  "Methods  of  Increasing  Domestic 
Savings  and  Ensuring  Their  Most  .Vdvantageous  Use  for 
the  Purpose  of  Economic  Development”**  and  "Practical 
Recommendations  for  Financing  Economic  Development 
of  Under-Developed  Countries  for  Consideration  by  the 
('ouncil.”** 

In  tlie  past  two  years,  other  studies  and  reports  have 
been  made  available  on  this  subject,  both  by  the  (Com¬ 
mission  and  other  United  Nations  bodies.**  They  have 
sought  to  reveal  basic  principles  and  to  suggest  policy 
guidance  for  individual  countries  and  have  included 
evaluations  of  many  current  practical  problems  for  under- 
develo pi'll  areas. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report  on  Metli<»ls  of  Einancinfi 
Economic  Development,  "the  relative  desirability  of 
liarticular  methods  of  financing  economic  develojiment. 
their  effects  and  the  techniques  of  applying  them  vary 
widely  from  country  to  country,  according  to  existing 
institutions,  customs  and  habits,  the  stage  of  development 
reached  and  the  objective  sought.  Hence,  no  general 
statement  can  substitute  for  direct  recommendations  to 
particular  countries,  but  these  can  be  arrived  at  only  as 
a  result  of  specific  studies  of  the  countries  concerned.” 
For  this  reason  studies  are  being  made  by  the  (ami- 
mission's  Secretariat  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (  IMFl  on  the  status  of  financial  institutions  and 
mobilization  of  domestic  capital  within  individual 
countries  in  the  region.  The  Fund  has  made  available 


18  Originally  £  1333,  £  1333  Add. 1  and  £/1333  Corr.l.  It  is  now 
available,  as  a  publication  of  the  United  Nations  (1949,  11.B.4I. 

19  £  1362.  16  December  1949  (mimeographed). 

20  Report  of  the  Fouth  Session  of  the  Sub-Commission  on  £conomio 
Development.  £'CN.l  80.  19  May  1950  (mimeographed). 

21  Commission  papers  of  particular  interest  include  Report  and  Re- 

rommendations  for  Industrial  Development  by  the  Industrial 
Development  Working  Party,  £'CN. 11/131  (31  October  1948). 

(Mimeographed);  Foreign  Investment  Laws  and  Regulations  in 
the  EC.4FE  Region  £/CN.ll/I&T'25  (28  March  1950)  mimeographed): 
Industrial  Development  and  Planning:  Programmes  and  Priorities. 
Nature  and  Extent  of  Dollar  Shortage  and  Possible  Remedial 
Measures,  £  CN.ll/I&T,  24  and  Annexes  A  and  B.  (March  1950) 
mimegraphed)  Other  United  Nations  studies  include:  Survey  of 
Policies  Affecting  Private  Foreign  Investment,  £  1614  Rev.l  (8 
March  1950)  mimeographed);  Relative  Prices  of  Exports  and 
Imports  of  I'nder-Developed  Countries,  (1949)  II. B. 3;  International 
Capital  Movements  During  the  Inter-War  Period,  (1959).  II.B.2; 
The  Effects  of  Taxation  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  ( 1950. 
XVI.l);  National  and  International  Measures  for  Full  Employment. 
(1949).  II.A.3. 


its  studies  on  China,  south  Korea,  India  and  Pakistan.** 
The  Coniinission’s  Secretariat  has  released  its  study  on 
Thailand  and  its  preliminary  paper  on  Burma.**  Its 
study  of  Ceylon  is  under  way  and  information  has  been 
gathered  for  most  of  the  remaining  countries. 

In  each  study  the  economic  background  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  countries  has  been  reviewetl.  While  most  of  these 
countries  arc  predominantly  agricultural,  some  are  so 
acutely  specialized  that  they  must  import  much  of  their 
food,  clothing  and  other  primary  requirements.  All 
have  relatively  large  segments  of  the  working  population 
ill  which  casli  transactions  are  infreejuent.  f  requently 
they  have  highly-industrialized  extractive  industries  and 
agriculture  for  exjiort.  though  such  develojiments  arc 
sometimes  found  in  iron  and  steel,  textiles  and  other 
manufactures.  Variations  in  experience  with  industrial 
processes  are  extreme.  Even  those  with  the  most 
experience,  however,  still  have  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  their  working  population  engaged  in 
activities  using  highly  industrialized  methods. 

Considerable  tlifferences  exist  in  the  degree  to  which 
nationals  have  had  responsible  exjicrience  in  government, 
finance  and  industry.  Especially  with  respect  to  the 
former,  most  of  the  areas  have  only  recently  acquired 
iiidepeiidciit  responsibility  aiul  experience.  All  countries 
arc  faced  with  complex  economic  difficulties.  They  have 
had  to  deal  with  such  intricate  jiroblems  as  inflation, 
exchange  control  and  export  and  import  regulations  at 
tlie  same  time  as  they  have  been  seeking  to  improve  their 
financial  institutions.  The  extent  to  which  political 
instability  and  civil  disturbances  have  dominated  the 
economic  scene  also  varies  as  between  countries  and 
within  the  same  country  over  the  post-war  jieriod.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  the  institutions  devised  for 
channellizing  savings  vary  considerably  in  their  nature 
and  o])eratinii.  There  have  been  many  differences  in  the 
public  investment  programmes  and  policies  and  in 
techniques  for  raising  funds  for  such  purposes.  Brief 
reference  to  some  of  the  studies  untlertaken  indicates  the 
types  of  material  brought  together  and  points  to  further 
steps  to  be  taken. 

Burma  ** 

The  post-war  experience  in  Burma  is  illustrative 
primarily  of  the  paralysing  effects  of  internal  disorder 
and  insecurity  in  mobilizing  domestic  resources  for 
economic  development.  The  Union  Bank  of  Burma  was 

23  Financial  Institutions  of  India  (17  February  1950), 

Financial  Institutions  of  Pakistan  (4  March  1950). 

Financial  Institutions  of  China  (4  March  1950).  and 
Financial  Institutions  of  south  Korea  (4  March  1950). 

33  Financial  Institutions  and  Mobilization  of  Domestje  Capjtal  jn 
Thailand  (March  1950)  (mimeographed);  Financial  Institutions  and 
the  Mobilization  of  Domestic  Capital  in  Burma  (8  May  1950) 
)  mimeographed ) . 

24  For  additional  details  see  Ibid. 
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r-tablislifd  I  O  tuhKT  as  the  ct  iitral  Iwiik.  I  hough 
acting  as  a  depository  for  its  (iovernment  and  coping 
with  the  foreign  exchange  situation,  it  has  mainly 
conservetf  its  resources  and  exerte<l  little  leadership  in  the 
investment  field.  Notes,  coins  and  halaiu-es  held  abroad 
were  e(]ual  to  95  per  cejit  of  deposits  and  hills  |)ayable 
in  1949.  .\s  the  Bank  re|M»rte<l  in  its  annual  report  of 

1948.  this  high  rate  was  maintained  “in  pursuance  of  the 
considere<l  policy  of  the  Board  to  refrain  from  making 
investments  or  from  undertaking  any  commitments  which, 
in  view  ttf  the  j)revailing  uncertain  times  and  unsettled 
conditions,  might  prevent  them  from  bringing  the  whole 
of  the  resources  to  la-ar  whenever  ami  wherever  they 
might  l>e  bc't  employed  on  pres«‘i  ving  the  stabilitv  of  the 
monetary  system." 

(^nnmercial  bankitig  is  |>erformetl  by  primarily  British 
and  Indian  banks  and  its  a<iivititsi  at  present  are  limite<l 
generally  to  Rangoon  where  eighteen  out  of  the  country’s 
twenty  commercial  banking  offices  are  located.  Post 
office  savings  banks  had  only  48..50()  accounts  in  January 

1949.  compared  with  14.'k4(X)  pre-war.  Other  ty|>es  of 
savings  have  decreasetl  notably.  Agricultural  credit 
facilities,  always  extremely  limitetl,  have  been  even  more 
gravely  restricted  since  World  War  II. 

Oovernment  revenues  have  l>een  dej>endent  jtrimarily 
on  customs  and  sales  of  supplies,  including  operations  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board,  the  State  Timber 
Board  and  others.  An  extensive  j)rogramme  of  public 
investment  wa«  started  in  1945, '4b  and  1946  ^47.  but  the 
limited  revenues  and  rapid  depletion  of  assets  resulted  in 
a  shar|)  reduction  of  investments, 

Indochina 

The  Imlochines«-  have  not  yet  played  an  imi)ortant  role 
in  the  development  of  financial  institutions  and  the 
initiation  of  modern  enterprisi*.  At  present  all  banks 
hut  one  are  foreign,  i.e.  French,  British,  or  Chinese,  and 
they  are  concentrated  in  the  denseb  |Mipulated  and 
economically  more  develo|>ed  areas  of  Viet-Nam  (Saigon. 
Hanoi.  Haiphong).  A  few  French  banks  have  branches 
in  Cambodia.  I,aos  does  not  jMissess  a  banking  system. 

Similarly,  most  of  the  private  capital  invested  in 
Indochina  is  foreign.  This  originaterl  both  in  French 
saynngs  and  reinvested  profits  fnim  French  firm*  operat¬ 
ing  in  Indochina.  Much  of  this  capital  is  controlled  bv 
strong  financial  groups,  the  mi>st  important  being  the 
Bank  of  Indochina,  which  had  either  a  direct  or  an 
ndirect  interest  in  a  wide  number  of  concerns  in  the 
area.  In  res|>ect  of  public  investment  substantial  road, 
irrigation,  and  flood  control  programmes  had  been 
<-arrietl  out. 

The  established  financial  institutions  were  able  to  meet 
'lie  needs  of  Furofiean  undertakings  in  a  fairlv  satis¬ 


factory  way,  but  not  always  those  of  the  Indochinese 
population.  Money-lenders  charging  exhorhitant  rates 
were  a  principal  source  of  funds  in  rural  areas.  While 
the  Government  encouraged  an  agricultural  cooperative 
credit  system,  this  was  <piite  limited  in  scope  and 
activity.  There  was  a  limited  development  of  Government 
“pawn-shops”  as  well.  The  development  of  savings 
banks,  the  Saigon  Savings  Bank  being  the  only  such 
institution  in  Indochina,  was  hindered  by  large  profits 
secured  from  usury. 

The  state  of  internal  disorder  prevailing  since  the  war 
has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  development  of  insti¬ 
tutions  and  techniipif's  for  the  mobilization  of  domestic 
resources.  Deposits  in  banks  liave  been  redueed. 
comjiared  with  pre-war.  and  inactically  all  loans  are  of 
short  duration  (.5  to  6  months).  Even  these  loans  are 
much  below  the  pre-war  volume.  Disinvestment  is 
prevalent  on  a  large  scale.  The  operations  of  the 
agricultural  cooperative  credit  societies  have  also  been 
considerably  slowed  down.  Most  of  the  Government 
pawn  shops  have  been  pillaged  and  destroyed.  Public 
investment  has  suffered  greatly  . 

The  newly  established  states  of  Gambodia.  Laos  and 
\'iet-\am  are  now  organizing  an  economic  and  customs 
union  and  a  fairly  close  political  union  of  a  federal 
character.  This  has  raised  new  problems  including  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  common  financial 
institutions.  So  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  changes 
in  the  currency  issue,  the  general  budget,  special  capital 
budgets,  the  [Hiblic  debt  and  the  co-operative  agricultural 
credit  system,  are  being  discussed  between  the  three  states 
and  F' ranee  at  a  conference  which  began  its  work  at  Pan 
(France)  at  the  end  of  June.  Pending  conference 
decisions  such  institutions  are  jnovisionallv  managed  by 
the  French  authorities. 

tndia?^ 

Because  of  India's  size  and  economic  nroblem.  its 
institutions  and  techniques  for  mobilizing  finaneial 
resources  are  extensive  and  complicated.  An  imjrortant 
distinction  in  India  and  elsewhere  is  between  the 
(trganizeil  and  unorganized  money  market.  The  organized 
market  consists  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India,  which  is  the 
central  bank,  and  joint  stock  banks,  co-operative  societies, 
and  loan  offices.  There  are  some  486  joint  stock  banks 
with  .5.900  branches  and  more  than  100.000  agricultural 
and  non-agricultural  credit  societies,  superxdsed  and  to  a 
consideralde  extent  financed  by  provincial  co-operative 
banks.  The  unorganized  sector  consists  of  mam 
"indigenous  bankers.”  i.e.  individuals  or  firms  that 
frequently  engage  in  trade  as  well  as  banking,  and 
probably  500.000  money-lenders.  The  unorganized 

•?5  For  oririitlonHl  information  spr  footnote* 
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group'  engage  in  sliort-aiui  long-term  operations  and 
offer  to  a  great  extent  tlie  major  banking  facility  for 
agriculture,  small-scale  industry  and  trade. 

The  number  of  institutions  engaged  in  the  assembling 
and  direction  of  investment  is  quite  limited.  The 
(iovernrnent  is  itself  an  important  mobilizer  of  such 
resources.  Bv  the  end  <»f  1949.  Government  securities  in 
India  were  over  2^  times  the  ]iaid-up  capital  of  joint- 
stock  ctimpanies.*'’  On  1  July  1948,  the  Government 
established  the  Industrial  Finance  Corporation  to  provide 
medium  and  long-term  finance. 

Another  develo|)meiit  on  the  investment  side,  the 
managing  agency  system,  is  of  paiticular  interest  to  the 
region.  This  is  a  relatively  old  develooment  in  India 
and  combines  the  functions  of  company  promotion, 
issuing  and  underwriting  fixed  capital.  provision  of 
working  capital  ai\d  the  management  of  companies.  At 
the  end  of  1947.  there  were  12.5  firms  of  managing  agents 
for  about  700  compatnes.  They  are  a  principal  means 
for  bringing  forth  private  savings  for  industrial  purposes. 
Though  not  without  difficulties  and  handicaps,  this  tyfw 
of  mobilizing  res(»urces  appears  to  be  extremely  tiseful 
for  and  adaptable  to  the  region’s  economic  development. 

The  detailed  examination  of  the  Indian  techniques  and 
institutions  indicates  numerous  gaps.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  fill  these.  The  Bank  Companies  .Act  and  the 
crowing  prestige  and  influence  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of 
India  are  establishing  an  improved  basis  for  guidance 
and  <lirections.  The  co-operative  movement,  on  which 
great  emphasis  has  been  placed,  has  had  its  difficulties. 
It  has  not  mobilized  substantial  funds,  but  has  been 
primarily  a  means  of  channelling  resources:  nor  has  it 
developed  the  cemununity  leadership  and  direction  that 
was  expected.  India  has  undertaken  investigation  of 
these  problems.  It  is  als(»  studying  improvement  of 
other  banking  facilities  in  rural  areas  and  giving 
attention  to  the  unorganized  sector  of  financial 
institutions. 

Indonesia 

The  financial  institutions  of  Indonesia  consist  of  the 
lava  Bank,  commercial  banks,  the  Post  Savings  Bank, 
the  People’s  Credit  Bank  and  village  and  paddy  banks 
and  cooperative  institutions.  The  Java  Bank,  which  has 
note-issue  and  limited  central  banking  functions,  was 
established  in  1828  a*  a  private  share  holder’s  bank  ami 
has  reniaitied  so  tt>  this  »lay.  It  also  acts  as  banker  to 
the  govermnent  and  as  a  bankers'  bank.  It  performs 

26  Simha.  op.cit.  pp.56.  68.  .*5  Mr.  Simhu  puiiited  out.  this  dot.*s  not 

give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  capital  invested  in  Indian  busines?' 
since  it  leaves  out  debentures,  comnany  reserves,  private  com¬ 
panies.  single  proprietorships  and  foreign  investments.  It  may 
also  b<’  noted  that  a  purt  of  the  Government  securit'es  have 
hern  issued  for  purpo.MS  other  thsm  investment  in  pr^'diiction. 


ortlinarv  commercial  banking  functions.  subject  to 
certain  limitations  particularly  as  regards  making  long¬ 
term  loans  and  the  investment  of  its  funds.  It  has  played 
an  important  role  as  a  bankers'  bank,  accepting  deposits 
on  a  large  scale  frtun  the  other  commercial  banks. 
Siticc  1946  its  activities  have  been  dominated  bv  the 
Govermnent's  budgetary  situatiim.  The  Bank  ha* 
increased  its  note-issue  ami  its  advances  to  the  (iovern- 
ment  to  help  the  latter  meet  its  deficits. 

I'bc  seven  commercial  banks  are  foreign-owned  ami 
were  establishe«l  in  Indonesia  in  the  I9tb  century.  At 
present  thev  perform  ordinary  commercial  banking 
functions.  In  the  earlier  decades,  with  the  ex«*eption  of 
the  British  banks,  they  played  a  notable  part  in  the 
financing  i>f  the  estates  and  enterprises.  They  now 
retain  s<»nu*  interest  in  such  enterprises,  but  do  not  engage 
ill  long  term  industrial  or  mortgage  finance. 

I  be  development  of  commercial  banking  institution 
under  Indonesian  enterprise  has  been  meagre.  ])artly  due 
to  historical  coiiditioii'i  and  policies  which  have  prevailed, 
and  owing  to  the  inexperience  and  the  lack  of  an 
entrepreneurial  ami  financial  community,  which  could 
guide  the  development  of  modern  corporate  enterprise. 
These  defects  explain  manv  difficulties  at  present 
encountered  in  mobilizing  and  channelling  the  country''s 
domestic  financial  resources. 

.Systematic  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  promote  the 
growth  of  Indonesian  banking  enterprises.  The  Bank 
Negara  Indonesia  (State  Bank  of  Indonesia)  was 
cstabiiislied  in  1946  as  a  bank  of  note-issue  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia,  together  with  functions  in 
financing  industry,  agriculture  and  trade. 

The  system  of  postal  savings  banks  was  widespread 
before  the  war  and  served,  with  some  success,  in 
mobilizing  savings,  but  these  savings  belonged  predo¬ 
minantly  to  European  depositors.  Current  difficultic'^ 
ill  mobilizing  savings  through  the  existing  postal  savings 
hanks  are  caused  by  inflationary  conditions  and  the  high 
cost  of  living.  The  rate  of  interest  offered  is  only  2.4 
[ler  cent,  partly  liecause  that  earned  by  the  investments  of 
the  |M>stal  saving-i  hanks  in  government  securities  amount^ 
t something  like  2.5  jier  cent. 

I'lie  People's  Credit  Bank,  established  in  1934  as  the 
central  organization  of  the  People’s  Credit  Banks  in  the 
regencies,  has  been  dis|)ensing  a  considerable  volume  of 
credit,  both  agricultural  and  iion-agricultural.  Beginning 
in  1946.  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  organized  its  own 
People’s  Credit  Bank  and  established  branches. 
Simultaneously  in  the  Dutch  controlled  territories,  the 
People's  Bank  with  its  headquarters  in  Djakarta  has 
coiitimicil  to  operate. 
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With  respect  to  capital  investment  a  proposal  had  been 
made  to  establish  a  recovery  bank  with  a  capital  of  FI. 
.100  million,  half  of  which  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Netherlands  and  the  balance  by  Indonesians.  It  is  now 
proposed  t<*  convert  the  Bank  Negara  Indonesia  into  a 
reconstruction  bank.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  as  to  how 
its  increased  ca|)ital  requirements  are  going  to  be  raised. 

Indonesia^  mobilization  of  domestic  capital  is  inti- '■ 
matcly  related  to  the  country’s  general  economic  and 
financial  conditions.  The  impetus  to  the  inflation  it  is 
now  ex|)eriencing  has  come  from  currency  expansion 
eau<ed  by  budget  deficits.  In  March,  the  Government 
introduced  both  foreign  exchange  and  currenev  reforms 
caleiilatcd  to  meet  this  budgetary  situation. 

According  to  the  economic  and  financial  agreement 
between  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia  at  the  Hound 
fable  (^niference  in  late  1949,  a  new  circulation  bank 
will  be  citablishcd  in  which  matter  the  Indonesian 
Government  will  consult  the  Netherlands  Government. 
This  will  involve  clarification  of  the  relationships  and 
functions  of  other  parts  of  the  financial  stnictiire. 

South  korca^' 

Korea  is  predominantly  agricultural  anil  \^as 
develo|)ed  primarily  as  a  source  of  agricultural  supplies 
for  Japan.  Pre-war  cash  income  on  the  farm  was 
estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  S12  to  S23  per  year  for  each 
family.  Practically  all  industrial,  financial,  commercial, 
transportation  and  mining  enterprises  were  owned  and 
operated  by  Japanese,  who  also  controlled  approximately 
b)  per  cent  of  the  best  rice  lands.  By  the  end  of  1949 
the  surviving  financial  institutions  were  eight  banks  with 
168  branches,  including  the  Central  Bank  of  Korea.  They 
were  supplemented  by  cooperative  credit  associations,  the 
postal  savings  deposit  system,  insurance  companies  and 
money  lenders.  The  most  significant  phases  of  Korean 
experience  with  measures  undertaken  to  encourage 
savings  include:  ( 1)  reforms  in  central  banking  facilities 
for  combating  inflation,  a  most  important  deterrent  to 
domestic  savings.  (2)  considerable  participation  in  postal 
•savings,  and  (3)  widespread  local  financial  societies  for 
dejiosit  as  well  as  loans. 

Korea  has  been  in  the  grip  of  an  inflationary  spiral, 
induced  primarily  by  large-scale  deficit  s[)ending  bv  the 
Government  financed  by  bank  borrowing  and  by  excessive 
extension  of  bank  credit  to  government  agencies  and 
others.  In  this  atmosphere  the  willingness  to  save  has 
rapidly  disappeared.  Existing  resources  were  used 
primarily  for  short-term  foreign  trade  and  speculative 
activities.  In  June  1950,  a  comprehensive  effort  was  made 


27  For  additional  details  see  Financial  Institutions  of  South  Korea, 
op.rit. 


to  improve  the  credit  control  mechanism  by  lundamcntal 
changes  in  the  Bank  of  Korea.  \  Monetary  Board  made 
iij)  of  representatives  of  Government,  banking,  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  interests  was  given  responsibility 
for  bank  operations.  Except  for  foreign  exchange 
o|)erations  or  under  umisual  cirnimstancas.  its  com¬ 
mercial  banking  activities  were  eliminated.  Ordinarily 
the  Bank  could  accept  deposits  from  and  make  loans  oiilv 
to  banks,  to  the  Government  and  to  designated  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Strict  regulations  were  established  for 
the  loans  and  discounts  to  other  banks.  The  Central  Bank 
was  given  strong  quantitative  and  ijualitativc  controls, 
including  flexible  re'Crve  requirements  and  complete 
discretion  as  to  the  loans  it  would  approve.  The  maxi- 
iiuiiii  extent  to  which  the  Central  Bank  could  make  loans 
to  the  Government  and  Government  Agencies  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  National  Assembly. 

I’o't  oftiees  are  generally  acees'ible  in  south  Korea, 
file  more  than  two  million  depositors  in  1931  increased 
ill  1942  to  over  eight  million,  and  in  September  1949  were 
in  excess  of  seven  million.  Funds  obtained  have  been 
invested  in  jiublic  works.  The  important  lesson  from 
the  Korean  experience  is  the  wide  siipjiort  for  such 
voluntary  saving.  This  is  the  result  of  eflicienl  operation, 
the  availability  of  the  facilities,  and  the  fact  that  different 
kinds  of  services  were  made  available  to  the  public.  On 
ordinary  savings  accounts  an  interest  rate  of  2.88  per 
cent  was  paid;  deposits  and  withdrawals  lould  be  made 
at  any  time.  Other  types  of  accounts,  with  higher 
interest  rates  but  more  restrictive  conditions  of  with¬ 
drawal.  were  also  established. 

Some  two  million  members  were  enrolled  in  local 
financial  associations,  the  most  widespread  financing 
agencies  for  farming  and  fishing  communities  other  than 
the  money  lenders.  By  1948  they  had  142  main  ofliees 
with  over  400  branches.  The  associations  are  controlled 
by  the  Central  Federation  of  Financial  Associations, 
w  hich  is  also  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
certain  commodities  to  its  members  as  incentive  goods  for 
increasing  production.  These  associations  were  widely 
used  for  making  deposits.  By  1948  over  half  of  the 
deposits  were  savings  accounts.  Most  of  the  loans  were 
short-term,  and  a  large  part  of  the  deposits  were  re¬ 
deposited  with  other  banks. 

Pakistan  ** 

After  partition  the  banking  services  in  Pakistan  almost 
broke  down  as  a  result  of  the  considerable  migration  of 
banking  personnel  to  India.  The  number  of  bank  offices 
fell  from  398  to  102.  many  of  which  were  run  with 
depleted  staff.  Conditions,  however,  gradually  im|jroved. 

38  For  additional  information  sec  Financial  Inslitutjons  of  P.ikjstan 
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and  the  luimhcr  ro-ie  to  195  in  July  19  lo  and  to  2 111  a 
vear  later.  The  hanking  service'  are.  however,  still 
inadei]uatc.  The  organized  financial  institutions  consist 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Pakistan,  the  National  Bank  of 
Pakistan,  commercial  banks,  co-ojierative  banks  and 
societies,  the  Post  Oflicc  Savings  Bank,  insurance  com- 
jianics.  the  linlustrial  Finance  Corporation  and  the  Stock 
exchange. 

The  State  Bank  is  the  country’s  central  bank.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  is  controlled  directly  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  owns  51  per  cent  of  its  share  capital.  It 
has  the  sole  right  of  note-issue  and  acts  as  a  banker  to 
the  central  and  local  governments.  It  manages  the 
public  debt,  holds  balances  of  the  commercial  banks  and 
posjcs^es  wide  powers  for  the  control  of  the  country’s 
banking  system.  Although  it  has  been  in  existence  only 
two  years,  it  has  already  helped  create  favourable 
eoiulitions  for  the  growth  of  sound  banking.  It  has 
withdrawn  in  an  orderly  manner  the  India  notes  that 
were  in  circulation,  exchanging  them  for  Pakistan  notes, 
and  has  provided  facilities  for  training  banking  person¬ 
nel.  the  shortage  of  which  is  impeding  the  development 
of  banking. 

riie  National  Bank  of  Pakistan  is  a  semi-government 
institution.  25  per  cent  of  its  capital  having  been 
subscribed  by  the  Government.  It  was  established  in 
November  1949  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the 
available  banking  facilities  and  to  provide  credit  for 
igriculture  and  agricultural  produce.  The  Bank  has 
already  established  a  number  of  offices  and  is  playing  an 
important  role  in  financing  the  marketing  of  jute,  the 
country's  most  important  commercial  crop. 

There  are  139  co-operative  banks  and  approximately 
19.(J0()  co-operative  societies,  having  over  2  million 
members.  These  institutions  are  mainly  intended  to 
mobilize  the  savings  of  the  rural  areas  and  to  finance 
agricultural  production  and  development.  Progress  of 
the  co-operative  movement  is.  however,  considered  to  be 
short  of  expectations. 

There  were  no  institutions  for  providing  long  term 
finance  to  indu'try.  The  government  has  tried  to  fill 
this  gap  by  establishing  the  Industrial  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  of  which  it  owns  51  per  cent  of  the  share  capital. 
The  corporation  grants  long-term  loans  to  industries. 
A  Stock  Exchange  was  established  in  Karachi  in  March 
1949  to  provide  facilities  floating  new  capital  issues  and 
for  dealings  in  existing  stocks  and  shares:  it  is  expected 
to  encourage  corporate  activity. 

Of  Pakistan’s  seventy-two  insurance  companies,  ten  are 
local  ami  the  others  foreign.  In  October  1949  there 


were  9.200  licensed  insurance  agents,^®  but  the  volume 
of  life  insurance  business  transacted  was  small.  In  19'48 
the  premium  income  on  life  policies  was  only  Rs.7 
million. 

The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  an  important  insti¬ 
tution  for  encouraging  and  mobilizing  the  savings  of 
|)eople  in  areas  not  provided  with  banking  facilities.  The 
Bank  has  about  2.200  offices  and  holds  deposits  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  Rs.300  million.  The  Government  has  thus 
far  raised  over  Rs.900  million  through  tthe  bond  drive 
a  part  of  which  has  been  used  for  the  financing  of 
development  schemes. 

T/tuiland 

The  network  of  financial  institutions  in  Thailand 
includes  a  central  hank,  twenty-three  commercial  banks 
(fifty-two  offices  in  all),  of  which  ten  are  foreign  owned, 
some  6.200  co-operative  societies  and  the  Bank  for  (]o- 
operatives  to  finance  them.  There  is  also  a  Government 
Savings  Bank,  which  took  over  the  postal  savings  system 
in  1949.  with  a  rather  widespread  coverage  of  offices 
and  agencies.  The  Thailand  study®®  indicates  that,  as 
in  other  under-developed  countries.®*  the  savings  wliich 
have  been  mobilized  and  canalized  for  development  are 
relatively  small.  Factors  which  explain  this  include  a 
low  rate  of  .savings  and  apparently  much  hoarding  of 
bullion,  jewellery  and  currency.  Investment  opport¬ 
unities  have  been  limited  with  much  of  the  savings 
going  into  land  and  buildings.  Individual  financing  of 
projects  and  ploughing  back  of  profits  appear  to  be  the 
principal  inducements  for  private  savings.  The 
accumulation  and  direction  of  savings  is  also  limited 
by  the  small  number  of  entrepreneur.s.  and  technicians 
who  can  prepare  promising  plans  and  bring  them 
forward  for  financing.  .At  the  same  time  detailed  study 
suggests  that  further  improvements  are  possible  in  the 
workings  of  the  existing  facilities  for  mobilizing 
resources. 


CONCLUSIONS 

-Mobilization  of  domestic  resources  is  receiving 
increasing  attention,  both  public  and  private,  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  region.  Each  country  has  its  peculiar 
set  of  problems  and  each  therefore  must  take  s|)ecific 
steps  to  improve  its  financial  facilities  and  resources  for 
economic  development.  The  individual  studies  now 
undertaken  do  suggest  emphasis  on  certain  phases  of  the 
problem  throughout  the  region. 

29.  Information  supplied  bv  the  Government  of  Pakistan. 

30  See  ECAFE.  Financial  Institutions  and  the  Mobilization  of  Domestic 
Capital  in  Thailand.  Op.  cit. 

31  See  International  Labour  Office.  The  Economic  Background  oi 
Social  Polic.v  Including  the  Problem  of  Industrialization.  1947.  p.  3. 
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There  a|)|)car  to  be  niaii\  gap*  in  the  structure  aiul 
working  of  the  financial  institutions.  Careful  improve¬ 
ment  may  provide  the  basic  framework  for  voluntary  sav¬ 
ings.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate.  Central  banking  is 
new.  or  does  not  yet  exist  for  some  countries.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  and  control  frequently  are  very  limited.  Even  in 
•  he  most  advanced  countries  of  the  region  the  habit  of 
using  commercial  hanking  facilities  for  financial  tran¬ 
sactions  is  not  widely  established,  especially  in  rural  areas 
ami  among  small-scale  industries  and  trades.  Modern 
financial  institutions,  which  in  many  countries  of  the 
region  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  large  mass  of  rural 
|»opulation,  are  owned  and  operated  to  a  large  exteiJt  by 
foreign  nationals.  Postal  savings  offices  (juite  generally 
exist,  even  in  many  of  the  rural  areas.  The  volume  of 
saving  through  such  offices  might  he  increased  under 
a  general  educational  programme  encouraging  their  use, 
and  by  improvements  in  the  services  offered.  Extension 
of  commercial  banking  facilities  to  smaller  towns  appears 
practicable  in  many  cases.  Much  need  for  im|>rovement 
is  apj)arent  in  the  co-operative  credit  movement.  If 
spef'ial  efforts  were  made  their  deposit  activities  could 
'*c  expanded. 

To  some  extent  the  difficulty  in  encouraging  and 
cfiannelling  savings  is  related  to  the  fact  that  investment 
opportunities  do  not  apf)ear  great.  Entrepreneurial  and 
technical  skill  required  to  launch  new'  projects  are  limited. 
Eong-term  risks  and  uncertainties  are  high.  As  a 
consequence,  short-term  transactions  and  facilities  (the 
money  market)  are  much  more  develo|ied.  It  takes  time 
and  experience  to  meet  the  situation.  The  managing 
agency  arrangement  has  been  found  useful  in  cotmtries 
w  here  the  capital  market  is  not  well  developed  and  where 
the  entrepreneurial  and  technical  skills  are  limite<l. 

Experience  in  countries  have  varied  with  efforts  to 
broaden  the  investment  side  of  banking  activities.  In 
some,  the  central  banks  have  sought  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  limits  on  “'speculative’*  activities  and  thus, 
in  a  somewhat  negative  way.  to  encourage  investment. 
\  aried  devices  have  been  used  bv  government  to  inspire 
confidence  in  investment,  including  embarking  on  invest¬ 
ment  enterprises.  subscribing  t«»  enterprises  partly 
financed  from  private  sources,  setting  up  investment 
hanks,  and  allowing  special  tax  concessions.  Encouraging 
commercial  banks  to  develop  long-term  credit  depart¬ 
ments  to  absorb  long-term  depf)sits  and  to  invest  i?i 
stock  and  bonds  for  investment  purposes  ha«  been 
considered  as  well.  The  wider  use  of  the  joint  stock 
principle,  encouraged  by  the  financial  institutions  of  the 
country,  is  a  key  step  toward  mobilization  of  resources 
(.ompanies  which  are  jointly  owned  hv  government  and 
private  enterprise  might  provide  a  suitable  device  for 


encouraging  the  joint  stock  principle.  Notable  instances 
exist  where  the  ]>uhlic  has  over-subscribed  stocks  when 
the  government  has  announced  its  intention  to  participate. 

Governments  have  apparently  become  an  important 
lactf»r  in  the  mobilization  of  resources  for  economic 
development.  This  is  a  major  distinction  between  the 
process  of  economic  development  in  the  region  and  the 
traditional  pattern  of  the  western  world.  In  part  this 
situation  reflects  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  urgent 
and  basic  needs  for  capital  investment  are  in  the  field  of 
“'social  overhead  costs.”  which  must  be  incurred  in  order 
to  permit  further  economic  expansion.  Thus  the  govern¬ 
ments  must  invest  large  sums  to  obtain  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  resources  <if  the  region.  In  most  cases 
railways,  roads,  internal  waterways.  p(trt  facilities  and 
the  means  of  communication  must  be  improved  and 
expanded.  .An  enormous  investment  is  re(|ulred  for 
education  and  sanitation  and  health.  Flood  control, 
irrigation  and  power  generally  lend  themselves  to  govern¬ 
ment  ratlier  than  private  finance. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  well  known  that  the  low  level-^ 
of  income  in  the  region  limit  the  amount  of  savings.  The 
fact  that  very  small  per-capita  savings  must  be  obtained 
from  a  huge,  population,  increases  the  difficulty  of 
mobilizing  resources  bv  voluntary  methods.  Moreover, 
an  important  factor  inhibiting  mobilization  of  resource» 
through  the  financial  institutions  of  the  countries  hv 
voluntary  methods,  is  political  instability  and  insecurity. 
There  may  be  much  disagreement  on  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  countries  to  save,  but  there  would  be  no 
•piestion  that  the  volume  of  voluntary  savings  and  its 
chainielling  into  financial  institutions  can  he  substantially 
itn'iea'cd  wherever  political  instability  or  the  threat  of 
it  are  no  longer  dominant  factors.  For  these  reasons. 
(h>vernments  seek  to  bridge  the  gaps  in  saving  and 
investment  that  would  otherwise  exist. 

The  governments  have  developed  manv  devices  for 
bringing  together  funds  on  a  relatively  large  scale. 
These  include  dutic*.  sales  taxes,  profits  from  domestic 
purchase  and  export  sale  of  important  commodities, 
foreign  exchange  sales  and  controls,  and  sale  of  govern¬ 
ment  securities  and  currency  issue.  To  the  extent  that 
governments  use  or  make  available  the  funds  obtained  for 
investment  purposes,  they  become  an  extremely  signifi¬ 
cant  mobilizer  of  re-ourccs.  To  date  the  specific 
contribution  in  this  field  has  been  limited  bv  large 
expenditure  for  current  purposes.  However,  the  use  of 
funds  for  investment  and  loans  atul  advances  is  already 
quite  large.®*  Undoubtedly  this  will  be  a  major  technique 
for  mobilizing  the  resources  of  the  coimtry  in  national 
programmes  for  economic  development. 


r!2  Fronnmlr  Snrvey  of  Asia  and  (ht-  Far  Fast  Irtl't,  op.cH.  p,  1S4. 


V  CHEMICAL  FERTILIZER  INDUSTRY  IN  ASIA  AND 

THE  FAR  EAST* 


Chemical  fertilizer  production  is  unique  among  basic 
heavy  industries  since  its  development  results  in  a 
direct  contribution  to  both  the  agricultural  and  the 
industrial  sides  of  the  economy.  Its  end  product 
without  further  processing  is  used  by  the  farmer  and 
leads  to  higher  crop  yields  and  probably  higher  farm 
income,  while  its  intermediate  products,  such  as 
ammonia  and  sulfuric  acid,  are  important  constituents 
«»f  many  heavy  and  light  chemicals,  dyes,  plastics  and 
pharmaceuticals.  Under  certain  conditions  its  by¬ 
products.  such  as  calcium  carbonate  sludge  from  the 
gypsum  process  for  the  manufacture  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  may  be  used  advantageously  for  the  production 
of  basic  industrial  materials. 

The  increased  productivity  of  land,  which  results 
from  the  production  of  chemical  fertilizers.  is 
particularly  important  to  Asia  and  the  Far  East  where 
progress  in  industrialization  has  been  slow  and  where 
it  may  take  time  to  bring  about  a  general  improvement 
in  the  staiidanl  t>f  living.  This  increased  productivity 
of  the  land  should  make  possible  production  of  the 
required  fooil  for  an  increasing  urban  population,  and 
at  the  same  time,  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmer,  assure  a  market  for 
factory  products. 

CURRF.m'  RRODVCTION  OF  FERTILIZERS 
Countries  now  actively  engaged  in  opening  up  virgin 
lands  may  find  that  in  the  first  few  years  yields  will 
be  substantial  without  fertilizers,  but  since  much  of  this 
land  is  to  be  cultivated  mechanically  and  perhaps  to  be 
double  cropped,  the  soil  will  be  depleted  rapidly.  In 
a  few  years,  these  lands  will  require  large  amounts  of 
fertilizers  in  order  to  maintain  high  productivity. 
Because  of  these  considerations  many  countries  have 
given  a  high  priority  in  their  development  plans  to 
projects  which  will  increase  the  availability  of  chemical 
and  organic  fertilizers. 

According  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation 
(FAOl.  fertilizer  production  from  existing  plants  and 
imports  from  outside  the  region  do  not  meet  its  needs. 
Despite  whatever  standards  and  methods  used  in 
estimating  the  need,  the  existing  regional  capacity  is  not 
adequate.  The  Government  of  India  has  indicated 
tliat  its  long-range  production  goal  for  chemical 
fertilizers  is  2  million  tons,  but  present  production  is 

1.  This  article,  prepared  by  the  Industrial  Development  Division,  pre¬ 
sents  some  of  the  findings  of  the  ECAFE  portion  of  a  forthcoming 
loint  report  being  prepared  by  ECAFE  and  FAO  on  respectively  the 
production  and  utilization  of  chemical  fertilizer,  arising  from  an 
ECAFE  resolution  on  the  subject  (E/CN.11/AC.11.'3.  dated  S  April 
19491. 


barely  one-twentieth  of  this  figure.  It  will  be  raised  to 
about  one-fourth  when  the  new  plant  at  Sindri  comes 
intti  full  production,  and  increased  when  existing 
facilities  produce  at  capacity. 

\ itrogenous  Fertilizers 

Nitrogen  is  needed  more  than  any  other  fertilizer  in 
the  region.  Tropical  and  sub-tropical  conditions 
cause  rapid  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  thus 
diminishing  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil.  Heavy 
rainfall  in  some  areas  combined  with  the  sandy  texture 
of  some  soils  accelerates  the  leaching-out  process. 

India  with  a  capacity  of  about  80.(M)0  tons  of 
ammonium  sulphate  and  China  with  a  capacity  of 
.■56.(M)()  tons  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  15.000  tons 
of  cyanamide  are  the  only  producers  in  the  ECAFE 
region.  North  Korea,  however,  produces  about  1(X).000 
tons  of  ammonium  sulphate,  while  Japan  with  tlie  largest 
capacity  in  the  AFE  region  is  exjiected  to  produce  an 
estimated  288.000  tons  of  contained  nitrogen,  or  about 
1.44  million  tons  on  an  ammonium  sulphate  basis. 
Present  production  in  India  of  about  60,000  tons  and  in 
Cliina  of  40.000  tons  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  is  below 
capacity. 

In  India  the  largest  o|)erating  plant  is  that  of 
.Messrs.  Fertilizers  and  Chemicals  Travancore  Ltd.. 
(FACTt.  Equippetl  to  produce  50,(XX)  tons  per  year 
of  ammonium  sulphate,  it  began  operations  in  Ma\ 
1947  and  has  been  steadily  increasing  its  output  to 
approximately  25.(XX)  tons  jjer  year,  or  50  per  cent  of 
capacity.  FACT  is  owned  by  the  Governments  of 
Travancore.  Cochin  and  .Madras,  which  hold  about  70 
()er  cent  of  the  shares,  but  it  is  operated  by  a  private 
Indian  firm. 

In  order  to  erect  this  plant  in  the  south  of  India  u 
radical  departure  had  to  be  made  from  the  ordinary 
jirocesses  of  producing  ammonium  sulphate.  Coal,  or 
alternatively,  cheap  electric  power,  is  the  usual  basis  for 
the  process.  In  designing  this  plant  special  attention 
was  given  to  the  utilization  of  readily  available 
indigenous  raw  materials,  viz.  firewood  from  the 
Travancore  Malayattur  fore.sts  and  gypsum  from 
Trichinopoly.*  Innovations,  in  addition  to  firewood 
for  gas  production,  include  the  steam  iron  process  for 
large-scale  hydrogen  generation  and  the  combination  of 
the  gypsum  and  sulphuric  acid  process  for  the  conversion 

2.  According  to  Sri  Vi  Seshasavee.  mpmb<‘r  of  ihe  firm  of  FAC'T's 

managing  agenta. 


tt)  the  sulphate  in  the  same  system.  The  plant  also 
produces  superphosphate  using  its  own  sulphuric  acid 
capacity. 

The  firewood  requirements  for  this  plant  are  met 
by  the  Forest  Industry  Travancore  Ltd.,  a  government- 
controlled  company,  which  has  placed  113  square 
miles  of  forest  at  its  disposal.  Re-forestation  by 
scientific  methods  assures  a  continuous  supply  of  wood. 
To  produce  -10  tons  a  day  of  synthetic  ammonia  and  the 
subsequent  1.50  tons  per  day  of  ammonium  sulphate, 
the  plant  requires  200  tons  of  wood,  140  tons  of  85  per 
cent  gypsum.  25  tons  of  sulphur,  and  an  operating  staff 
of  about  650  technicians  and  skilled  and  unskilled 
labourers. 

The  oldest,  hut  a  smaller  manufacturer  of  ammonium 
sulphate  from  synthesis  ammonia  in  India,  is  the 
Mysore  Chemicals  and  Fertilizer  Ltd.  (MCAf'l  whose 
plant  is  located  at  Belagula  ( M.S.  Railway  I.  MCAF 
Ltd.  uses  the  electrolytic  process  for  jnoducing  hydrogen, 
obtaining  its  power  requirement  from  the  Sivasamudram 
hydro-electric  project  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Covernment  of  Mysore.  The  ammonia  is  converted  to 
the  sulphate  by  the  neutralization  process  using  sulphur 
from  the  United  States  for  the  production  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  plant's  capacity  is  about  6.000  tons  per  year 
and  current  output  approaches  capacity. 

By-product  ammonia,  that  is  ammonia  from  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coke,  was  the  only  commercial 
source  of  this  compound  until  the  synthetic  method 
was  developed  in  Germany  by  Haber  and  Bosch  in 
1913.  With  the  increase  in  world  production  of 
synthetic  ammonia  and  the  decline  in  its  price,  it  is 
sometimes  uneconomical  to  extract  ammonia  from  coke 
oven  gas.  In  India,  where  several  large  iron  and  steel 
works  exist  and  the  railways  use  coke  for  raising  steam, 
modern  coke  installations,  however,  do  extract  much 
by-product  ammonia  and  convert  it  into  the  salt  for 
fertilizer.  The  yield  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  India 
is  about  25  pounds  jier  ton  of  coal  coked.  Estimates 
of  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  produced  from 
by-product  ammonia  vary  from  25.000  —  .3.5.000  tons 
per  year. 

In  China,  the  Pukow  plant  of  the  ^  ung  Li  Ghemical 
Industries  Ltd.,  located  near  \anking.  |)roduces 
ammonium  sulphate  by  the  water  gas  method  using  coke 
and  pyrites  and  drawing  its  power  from  the  Nanking 
electric  system.*  According  to  the  United  States 
Economic  Co-operation  Administration  ( EGA)  the  exist¬ 
ing  capacity  is  36.(XM)  tons  with  current  out|)ut  of  about 
25,000  tons. 


Except  for  a  small  plant  producing  cyanamide  in 
Taiwan,  nitrogenous  fertilizer  other  than  ammonium 
sulphate  is  not  produced  in  the  region.  The  Keelung 
plant  of  the  Taiwan  Fertilizer  Company  has  a  current 
annual  production  of  1.5.000  tons  of  calcium  cyanamide. 

Some  countries  are  investigating  the  possibility  of 
manufacturing  other  forms  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer, 
especially  ammonium  nitrate,  which  does  not  requiri" 
sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  no  such  production 
exists  as  yet. 

The  largest  and.  except  for  Jajianese  jilants.  the 
oldest  ammonium  sulphate  plant  in  Asia  is  at  Konan  in 
north  Korea.  It  had  a  capacity  of  about  .500.000  tons 
per  year  and  manufactured  hydrogen  for  ammonia 
synthesis  from  the  electrolysis  of  water  drawing  its  power 
from  hydro-electric  stations  in  the  vicinity.  Recent 
FAO  information  indicates  that  dismantling  after  World 
War  II  cut  its  production  to  one-fifth  the  previous 
capacity,  or  to  lOO.OtK)  tons. 

Production  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  In  Japan  and  the 
Ryukyus  and  South  Korea  before  WOrld  War  II 
amounted  to  about  256.0(K)  tons  of  contained  nitrogen.^ 
With  ammonium  sulphate  as  a  basis,  this  quantity  of 
nitrogen  is  contained  in  an  estimated  1.28  million  tons 
of  the  sulphate.  Production  fell  drastically  after  tin* 
war  but  bv  1948  49  the  production  in  these  countries  of 
26.5.()(K)  tons  exceeded  the  |)re-war  level.  In  1919  50 
an  estimated  288.0(K)  tons  will  be  produced.  Despite 
this  fact  and  indicative  of  the  need,  these  countries  will 
probably  have  imported  210.(X)0  tons  of  contained 
nitrogen  during  1949^50.  On  an  ammonium  sulphate 
basis,  the  total  Japanese  utilization  will  amount  to  about 
2.5  million  tons  for  the  year. 

Superphosphate 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  yield  for  any  given  cro]). 
fertilizers  are  also  applied  to  provide  a  balanced  plant 
food  diet.  Tiie  exact  quantities  and  types  to  be  added 
must  be  determined  by  experiment  and  practical 
experience.  Since  many  soils  are  deficient  in  more 
than  one  nutrient,  the  addition  of  only  one  nutrient  mav 
produce  little  or  no  increase  in  yield,  whereas  the 
addition  of  all  deficient  nutrients  proiluces  a  large 
increase.  Even  if  one  nutrient  increases  the  yield,  it  ma\ 
accentuate  the  deficiency  of  another.  In  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  nitrogen  and  phos|)horic  acid  are  the  two  basic 
fertilizers  rec|uired  and  for  the  best  results  a  balance 
must  be  maintained  between  the  two. 

4.  ECAFE  Secretarial,  Chapter  1.  "Food  and  Agriculture".  EroDomU' 

Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  l)»4.*  (Lake  Success.  United  Nations 

Publication.  1950i  pp.  3— IB. 


3.  Before  the  war  ammonium  sulphate  was  produced  in  North  China. 
Information  as  to  current  capacity  and  output  is  not  available. 


Prior  to  World  War  II,  total  consumption  of 
superphosphate  in  India  was  about  10.000  tons  a  year, 
almost  all  of  which  was  imported.  Current  annual 
production  is  estimated  at  30,000  to  4'0,000  tons  which 
ct)uld  be  raised  to  at  least  50,0(K)  tons  without  plant 
expansion.  Estimates  of  existing  capacity  vary  from 
75.(M)(P  to  90,000*’  tons  per  year  in  eleven  plants. 
Superphosphate  has  been  manufactured  from  both 
hones  and  rock  jihosphates.  but  most  factories  have  been 
switching  over  to  the  mineral  as  the  raw  material,  with 
Morocco  and  the  Lnited  States  being  the  chief  suppliers. 
It  has  been  found  more  profitable  to  export  large  (]uanti- 
ties  of  bones  at  prevailing  attractive  prices  and  to  import 
the  cheaper  mineral  phosphate  for  home  neetl.  Compared 
to  capacity,  production  of  superphosphate  has  been  low 
and  irregular,  difiiculty  in  obtaining  raw  materials  and 
sulphuric  acid  being  contributing  factors.  A  further 
consideration  relates  to  size  of  j)lant  and  integral 
sulphuric  acid  in  producing  this  material  economically. 
.Several  Indian  factories,  small  in  size,  do  not  produce 
their  own  acid.  The  largest  and  newest  producer  of 
superphosphate  in  India  is  FACT,  which  began  such  pro¬ 
duction  shortly  after  that  of  ammonium  sulphate.  The 
company  uses  rock  from  Morocco  and  sulphuric  acid 
from  a  75-ton  plant  designed  to  supply  acid  for  convert¬ 
ing  ammonia  to  the  sulphate.  Current  operating  practice 
releases  oidy  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  produce  about 
1.200  tons  of  superphosphate  j>er  month.  It  is  expected 
that  from  3.0(M)  tons  to  5.(XM)  tons  per  month  will  be 
produced  w  hen  the  capacity  of  the  acid  plant  is  increased. 
Machinery  and  equipment  are  now  being  ship])ed  from 
ihe  United  States.^ 

Since  superphosphate  production  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  availability  of  sul])huric  acid,  the 
Covernment  of  India  had  im|K)rtctl  four  10-ton  contact 
acid  plants.  These  plants  were  allotted  to  j)rivate  firms’, 
and  came  into  production  between  19f6-4i}.  The 
present  total  capacity  is  about  lOO.tXM)  tons  annually.** 
Since  75  j)er  cent  of  this  acid  is  used  by  the  fertilizer 
industry*,  its  increased  production  during  the  pa.st  four 
years  has  enabled  India  to  increase  superphosphate 
production,  from  a  negligible  amount  prior  to  World 
War  II.  up  to  the  present  annual  production. 
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The  plant  of  the  Chosun  Chemical  Fertilizer  Company 
in  south  Korea  was  built  by  the  Japanese  in  1937.  Its 
principal  products  are  55  “Be.  sulphuric  acid  and 
superphosphate.  During  World  War  II  it  produced 
24,000  tons  of  superphosphate.  Its  acid  plant  produced 
8.000  tons  over  the  amount  required  for  fertilizer 
production.  Its  rated  capacity  is  36,000  tons  of  the 
phosphate  and  24,000  tons  of  acitl.  Its  production 
ceased  in  1948.  According  to  government  consultants*", 
the  plant  could  be  ojierating  now  at  two-thirds  capacity 
providing  the  necessary  raw  materials,  none  of  which 
are  produced  in  Korea,  were  imported. 

A|>})roximately  12.(X)0  tons  of  phosphate  rock,  9,000 
tons  of  pyrites  and  75  tons  of  ammonia  would  be 
retjuired.  It  would  be  necessary  to  install  laboratory 
eciuipment.  replace  acid  pumps  and  some  miscellaneous 
operating  and  maintenance  supplies.  Even  if  competent 
managerial  and  technical  personnel  were  available,  the 
foreign  exchange  needeil  for  the  purchase  of  these  raw 
materials  and  the  local  currency  for  minor  rehabilitation 
and  operating  capital  cannot  now  be  obtained. 

riiere  is  no  production  of  sujierphosphate  on  the 
mainland  of  China,  but  the  Japanese  huilt  several 
chemical  fertilizer  factories  in  Taiwan.  Since  World 
War  II.  these  factories  have  been  re-organised  by  the 
National  Resources  Commissiou  and  consolidated  as  the 
I’aiwan  Chemical  Fertilizer  Company.**  Two  of  its  five 
jilants  jiroduce  superphosjihate  fertilizers  and  have  a 
total  capacity  of  30,000  tons.*^  Raw  materials  for 
these  plants  were  formerly  imported  from  the  mainland 
and  Indochina.  The  Haichow  deposit  in  northern 
Kiangsu  was  the  main  supplier  of  phosphate  rock. 
Some  sulphur  and  pyrites  found  in  Taiwan  have  been 
used. 

Phosphatic  and  Potassic 

Ground  phosphate  rock  is  considered  a  suitable 
fertilizer  for  direct  application  under  a  wide  range  of 
crop  and  soil  conditions.  Several  islands  in  the  Pacific 
are  significant  producers.  A  portion  of  their 
production  is  ground  and  exported  for  use  as  such,  while 
the  balance,  likewise  exjiorted.  is  processed  into 
siqierphosphate.  In  Indonesia  about  33.000  tons  per 
year  of  ground  rock  were  produced  before  World  W'ar 
II.  Two  factories  to  process  this  material  are  near 
Cherihon.  Java.  Both  during  and  after  the  war.  these 

10.  Day  and  Zimmerman  Inc.  Engineers.  Philadelphia. 

11.  Communication  from  the  Taiwan  Fertilizer  Co..  1  September  1948 

12.  Communication  from  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corp. 
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plants  and  the  supplying  mines  suffered  considerable 
damage.^*  Production  during  the  past  year  was  only 
5.300  tons.*^ 

The  manufacture  of  potassium-bearing  fertilizers  is 
generally  restricted  to  areas  where  there  are 
underground  deposits  of  water  soluble  minerals.  Few 
countries  are  favoured  with  such  minerals.  Known 
r»ccurrences  in  the  region  are  scarce  and  none  are 
commercially  exploited  for  fertilizer.  Even  from  rich 
de|M)sits.  the  process  of  extracting  and  separating  the 
potassium  salts  from  other  salts  and  concentrating  the 
product  into  a  suitable  high-grade  fertilizer  is  complex. 
Some  2.000  tons  of  potash  fertilizer  are  produced  in 
Japan,  chiefly  from  bittern  and  feldspar.  Most  of  the 
country’s  potash  supply  is  imported  from  Germany  and 
other  countries. 

PLA^S  FOR  mCREASim  PRESENT  PRODUCTION 
OF  CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

The  FAO/ECAFE  Joint  Working  Party  on 
Agricultural  Requisites*'  emphasized  the  need  for 
increasing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  available  to  the 
region  and  recommended  that  priority  be  given  to  the 
expansion  of  existing  plants  and  that  new  ones  be 
established.  While  nitrogen  is  the  mt>st  needed 
fertilizer,  the  working  party  believed  that  more 
phosphatic  and  organic  materials  should  he  made 
available. 

In  its  Commodity  Series  Bulletin  on  Fertilizers.  FAO 
>tated  that  the  trenil  is  definitely  upward  in  the 
world-wide  production  and  consumption  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  .According  t»>  present  plans,  as  reported  by 
governments,  the  world  production  of  nitrogen  is 
expected  to  be  511,(X)0  tons  higher  in  1949  '50  than  in 
194H/49.  but  the  potential  demand  for  particular  kinds 
of  fertilizers  will  continue  to  exceed  the  supply.  While 
the  production  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  Far  East  is 
increasing,  the  Bulletin  notes  it  is  still  not  adequate  to 
produce  the  necessary  balance  between  nitrogen  and 
phosphate  consumption. 

Consideration  of  the  plans  for  increasing  the 
production  of  fertilizers  by  countries  of  the  region 
shows  that  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past 
few  years.  In  India,  construction  of  the  Sindri 
ammonium  sulphate  plant  is  in  an  advanced  state, 
while  the  Government  of  Mysore  has  completed 
arrangements  for  the  design  and  construction  of  a  plant 
at  Bhadravati.  In  Taiwan,  efforts  are  being  made  to 

13.  "Fertilizers  in  Indonesia",  Economic  Revlcu  of  Indonesia,  October 
November/December,  1948,  p,156. 

14.  Fertiliiers,  FAO  Commodity  Series  Bulletin  No.  17.  September  1949  •, 

15  E/C.'4.U/135  Add.l.  November  1948  ! 


rehabilitate  and  increase  the  capacity  of  a  small 
ammonium  sulphate  plant  at  Kaohsiung,  expand  the 
facilities  for  the  production  of  calcium  cyanamide  at  the 
Keeling  cyanamide  plant,  and  rehabilitate  and  convert 
Factory  .\o.  5  of  the  Taiwan  Fertilizer  Co,  at  Hsinchu. 
originally  planned  for  calcium  carbide,  into  cyanamide. 
Other  countries  have  proceeded  with  the  detailed  design 
specifications,  have  hired  consultants  and  set  target 
dates  for  construction  and  production.  Plans  which 
appear  most  likely  to  be  translated  into  producing  units 
soon  include  those  for  ammonium  sulphate  in  the 
Philippines  and  Pakistan  and,  until  the  outbreak  of 
fighting  in  south  Korea  and  a  superphosphate  plant  in 
the  Philippines.  Preliminary  planning  also  exists  in 
(diina.  Indochina.  Ceylon  and  India. 

Plants  un4t‘r  Construction 

When  cojrnpleted  the  Sindri  ammonium  sulphate  plant 
in  Bihar  Province  of  India  will  be  the  largest  such  plant 
in  the  region  and  that  in  the  world  operating  on  the 
gypsum  process.  It  incorporates  the  latest  factory 
rlevelopments  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  Its  completion  will  represent  an  achievement 
in  co-operation  between  India  and  these  two  countries 
in  establishing  in  India  a  major  basic  industry.** 

The  history  of  this  plant  dates  back  to  the  July  1943 
meetings  of  the  Fooilgrains  Policy  Ctmimittee.  which 
recommended  that  since  India  would  require  at  least  2 
million  tons  of  chemical  fertilizers  )>er  year,  immediate 
action  slniuld  be  taken  t(>  establish  plants  for  the 
production  of  350.(X)0  tons  per  year  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers.  Acting  upon  this  advice,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  arranged  for  technical  assistance  from 
two  British  firms.  .V  mission  was  formed  which,  after 
research,  investigation,  consultation  and  field  work, 
submitted  its  report  in  November  1944.  five  months 
after  it  had  arrived  in  India.  Despite  several  deviations 
from  the  Mission’s  recommendations  and  although  the 
time  factor  has  affected  some  of  the  conclusions,  the 
report  is  considered  a  model  study,  and  can  be  a  source 
of  valuable  information  for  other  countries  in  the  region 
considering  fertilizer  capacity. 

.\n  agreement  was  signed  in  February  1946  with  an 
.Vmerican  firm  for  design  of  the  factory  and  in  June 
1947  with  a  British  firm  for  the  e(|uipment  in 
accordance  with  the  design  specifications.  Indian 
firms  have  been  supplying  all  structural  steel  work  and 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  tlie  plant  items.  The 
Central  Public  Works  Department,  the  Bihar  Public 

16.  Brig.  M.  H.  Cox,  Chief,  Technical  Adviser,  The  Sindri  Fertiliier 
Proiert:  A  Crreat  National  I'ndertaklng.  i Mimeographed),  3  January 
1949 
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Health  Department  and  the  East  Indian  Railway  arc 
carrying  forward  the  work  on  site  preparation,  roads 
and  foundations,  assurance  of  the  water  supjdy  and 
connection  of  the  factory  with  the  railway  and 
construction  of  the  marshalling  yards. 

The  production  of  ammonia  from  coke  and  its 
conversion  to  sulphate  by  means  of  gypsum  at  the  rate 
of  1,(X)0  tons  per  day  throws  uo  a  by-product  of  about 
9(X)  tons  of  calcium  carbonate  sludge.  Considering  the 
shortage  of  limestone  in  the  nearby  coal-field  area  and 
the  needs  of  the  Damodar  Valley  Flood  Control 
Scheme,  the  Government  decided  to  construct  a  cement 
factory  as  part  of  the  fertilizer  factory.  Realizing  that 
the  fertilizer  factory  must  have  its  own  power  station 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  low  pressure  ])rocess 
steam  required,  and  considering  the  request  of  the  Bihar 
Government  for  additional  power  for  its  grid  svstem. 
it  was  decided  to  construct  a  power  station  with  80.000 
kilowatts  firm  capacitv.  About  20,000  kilowatts  will  be 
available  for  the  grid. 

The  Sindri  factory  includes  a  modern  housing  estate 
and  laboratory,  as  well  as  the  ammonia  synthesis  and 
conversion  factory,  the  cement  and  power  jdants.  A 
conception  of  the  size  of  the  operation  may  be  had  by 
considering  that  the  boiler  jdant  requires  about  700  tons 
of  coal  per  day;  the  gas  plant.  .500  tons;  the  sulphate 
plant  about  1.500  tons  of  gypsum  and  at  capacity 
production  about  2,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  will 
be  packed  for  shipment  each  working  day.*^ 

It  was  first  thought  that  direct  Government  control, 
as  is  the  practice  in  operation  of  the  ordnance  factories, 
would  be  best.  A  more  recent  proposal  is  that  a 
Statutory  Corporation  be  organised  and  that  the 
provinces  and  states  be  invited  to  participate  both  by 
subscribing  capital  and  guaranteeing  off-take.  The 
contribution  of  a  fixed  minimum  of  capital  and/or  of 
off-take  would  entitle  participants  to  a  seat  on  the 
Board  of  Management.  It  is  now  believed  that 
production  will  be  under  way  in  1951. 

Since  the  sulphur  resources  of  the  region  are  limited, 
many  countries  probably  will  have  to  import  this 
chemical  if  ammonium  sulphate  or  superphosphate  is 
to  be  produced  in  sizeable  amounts.  Ammonium  nitrate, 
however,  does  not  require  sulphur  for  its  manufacture 
and,  when  its  explosive  characteristic  is  removed, 
becomes  a  satisfactory  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  Provision 
of  fertilizer  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  nitrate 

n.  According  to  the  Technical  Mission  the  railway  an^^  materi.als 
handling  operations  must  be  designed  to  handle  the  full  24-hour 
requirement  in  one  shift. 


from  ordnance  plants  in  North  America  and  Europe 
has  given  a  vital  source  of  additional  sujiply  for 
agriculture  in  periods  of  critical  need. 

The  Government  of  Mysore  signed  agreements  with 
an  American  construction  firm  early  in  1949  for 
construction  of  an  ammonium  nitrate  plant,  the  first  in 
the  region,  to  be  built  at  Bhadravati.  Construction  is 
cxiiectcd  to  begin  at  the  end  of  this  year  with  the 
estimated  cajiital  cost  at  Rs.  ,30  million.  The  plant 
will  also  be  designed  for  the  production  of  ammonium 
sul|)hatc.  Hydrogen  for  ammonia  synthesis  will  be 
obtained  from  the  electrolysis  of  water  using  jiowcr 
from  the  hydro-clcctric  plant  at  Jog  Falls,  about  75 
miles  from  Bhadravati.  According  to  the  Government 
of  Mysore,  the  plant  is  exiiectcd  to  come  into 
production  by  1951.  When  operating  at  capacity  it 
will  produce  2,5,000  long  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate 
and  25.000  long  tons  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
ammonium  nitrate  and  limestone.  The  sulphur 
required  for  that  portion  of  the  ammonia  which  is  to 
be  converted  to  the  sulphate  will  be  imported. 

In  China,  an  American  engineering  firm  which  has 
been  working  closely  witli  the  National  Government 
and  E(7\  states  that  a  small  ammonium  suloliate  jdant, 
which  is  in  a  “knock-down'’  condition,  is  located  in 
Kaohsiung,  Taiwan.  Negotiations  for  the  transfer  of 
this  plant  from  the  Chinese  Army  to  civilian  authorities 
have  been  accomplished  and  it  is  now  being  re-crccted. 
While  its  capacity  is  reported  at  7,000  tons  per  year, 
the  engineering  firm  advises  that  it  is  possible  to 
increase  this  capacity  soon  to  2.5.000  tons. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  Kcehing  cyanamide  plant  in  Taiwan  which  now 
produces  about  15.000  tons  of  calcium  cyanamide  to 
3.5.0(K)**  tons  per  vear.  The  plant  received  substantial 
UNRRA  assistance  and.  according  to  the  National 
Resources  Commission,  $300,000  would  make  possible 
the  conversion  of  an  extra  furnace,  which  was  used  by 
the  Japanese  to  manufacture  ferro-silicon.  It  is 
understood  that  this  project  has  ECA  approval  and  that 
the  funds  have  been  made  available.  A  total  of  8,000 
kilowatts  of  jiower  for  the  expansion  programme  has 
been  contracted  for  with  the  Taiwan  Power  Co.  About 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  expansion  is  required  for  the 
construction  of  a  coke  oven. 

Factory  No.  5  of  the  Taiwan  Fertilizer  Co.,  formerly 
the  Taiwan  Organic  Synthesis  Company,  was 
established  in  Hsinchu  by  the  Japanese  during  the  last 
war,  but  bombings  and  sinkings  prevented  much  of  the 

18.  Private  communication.  The  J.  G.  White  Corporation.  10  September 
1949. 


♦^|ui|)mont  from  rcacliiii;:  llic  >iito  aiul  it  never  eanie  into 
prodiielinii.  OriginalU  llii*  plant  \\as  to  produce 
calcium  carbide,  mainly  for  organic  s\  ntlie?is.***  but 
because  of  the  urgent  need  for  fertilizers,  tlie  Taiwan 
Provincial  Government  has  ^et  aside  LS.S2  million**'  to 
rehabilitate  the  existing  machiner\  ami  to  convert  it  into 
a  cyanamide  product*!.  Planned  piiMiuction  is  about 
10.000  tons  pel'  veai. 

.\ithough  planning  for  pioiluction  ol  nitrogenoU' 
fertilizers  in  the  Philippines  was  begun  in  1037.  it  wa' 
not  until  10  years  later  that  a  concrete  proposal  was 
made  for  a  |)lant  in  connection  with  the  electric 
power  programme  as  prepared  b\  an  American  electrical 
engineering  firm.  It*  pmposed  location  is  between  the 
mouth  of  the  .\gus  river  and  the  city  of  llligan  on  the 
\orthwe<t  coast  of  Mindanao.  gi\ing  it  eas\  access  to 
the  Maria  (.'ristina  Hydio-elecfric  project,  which  was  to 
be  the  power  sourct*.  ami  abundant  water  and  raw 
materials,  (amstruetion  lime  was  estimated  at  four 
\eais  and  cost  at  Si  1.7  million.*'  As  originalb 
i-onceived.  this  plant  would  produce  I2().00()  short  tons 
of  ammonium  sulphate.  Ilxdiogen  produced  from  the 
electrobsis  of  water,  nitiogen  from  liipielied  air  and 
sulphuric  a«  id  Irom  imiigenou'  p\  rite  were  to  be  the 
principal  methods  and  raw  materials.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  entiie  o|H'ration  would  consmiie  60.0()(( 
kilowatts  from  the  Maria  Giisiiua  proi«'ct.  or  7-”)  pei 
cent  !if  its  power  producti<*n.  In  negotiations,  however, 
with  the  International  Hank  to  obtain  fumis  for  the 
power  development  programme,  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  project  should  rely  on  more  than 
one  major  euslomer.  .\s  a  result,  attempts  me  being 
made  to  broaden  the  held  ol  potential  power  uses  and  to 
flecrease  the  capacity  of  the  fertilizer  factoix.  .\  more 
recent  jiroposal  is  for  a  I’apacitN  of  about  .3().0()()  short 
tons  per  year. 

Hlans  in  south  Korea  have  been  disrupted  bv  the 
present  situation,  but  the  report  of  an  .American 
<*onsulting  engineering  firm  to  the  Government  had 
recommended  the  construction  of  an  ammonium 
sulphate  j)lant  to  produce  2.50.000  tons  per  year.  The 
Government’s  five-year  economie  recovery  programme 
(  1049-19531  iiulicatcd  that  an  ammonium  nitrate  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  300.000  tons  was  being  planned  \yith 
a  contemplated  250.000  tons  production  in  1952. 

I  he  lu’public  of  Korea  deoe:idc»l  unon  KGA  for  the 
development  of  such  large  scale  plants.  EGA  recognised 
that  south  Korea,  in  order  to  buihl  a  sound  economy. 

in.  Comm-jnicalion  from  the  raiwan  Fertilizer  Co  .  1  .September  1948. 
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rctpiireil  fertilizer  capacity.  It  is  not  knoyyn  which  tvpc 
of  plant  yvould  have  been  constructed,  but  construction 
on  one  or  the  other  tvas  to  begin  late  this  year,  or  early 
in  1951.  Eoreign  exchange  yvas  to  be  provided  bv  the 
EGA. 

riie  shortage  of  power  in  south  Korea,  as  contrasted 
with  the  relative  abundance  of  ctial.  yvas  the  tleterrnining 
factor  in  the  consultants'  recommendation  that  hydrogen 
be  pidducetl  by  a  modified  yvater  gas  re-action  using 
pulverized  K<ncan  anthracite  and  steam  drives  wherever 
possible.  It  was  estimated  that  such  a  plant  would 
retpiire  about  I  .S.S12  million  in  foreign  exchange  and 
abenit  \\ .  l.HOtt  million  at  W.  1.50  to  TSSisl. 

A  combined  luiled  Stales-llniteil  Kingdom  technical 
mission  ami  an  independent  Belgian  group  are  now 
it!  Pakistan  surveying  possibilities  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ammonium  sulphate,  utilizing  the  large 
gypsum  deposits  available  in  Western  Punjab.  While 
m»  report  has  vet  been  published,  it  is  expected  that  the 
technical  groups  will  shortly  |)resent  their  detailed 
rc«*ommendatio!is  for  a  lOO.OtM)  ton  plant.**  .A  yearly 
fertilizer  target  of  .50.000  tons  to  be  reached  by 
1951  19.55  has  been  set  by  the  Gentral  Government's 
■Advisory  Planning  Board  on  recommendations  of  the 
Industries  (amference.  Fertilizer  was  one  of  the 
twenty-seven  industries  under  the  country’s  statement  of 
industrial  policy  to  which  planning  of  the  Gentral 
Government  was  confined.  It  is  believeil  that  hu' 
Pakistan  a  suitable  method  to  manufacture  the  re(|uired 
hydrogen  is  bv  the  electrolysis  of  water  an*!  that  the 
re(|uired  power  might  be  obtained  from  a  projected 
liydro-electric  development. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  Philippines  a  .50.000 
ton  superphosphate  plant  yvill  be  constructed  in  or  near 
Manila  this  year  with  produetion  seheduled  for  19.51. 
The  following  facts  about  this  plant  have  been  made 
known:  (ll  an  .American  engineering  firm  has  been 
retained  to  furnish  technical  information  on  the 
possibility  t)f  producing  this  chemical  in  the 
Philippines:  (2l  P.200.(M)0  was  expemled  during  the 
fiscal  year  194*1  1949  on  stuveys  of  fertilizer  minerals, 
princijudly  pyrite  and  phosphate  rock,  and  substantial 
re-erves  of  rock  and  pyrite  of  commercial  grade  have 
been  discovered:  (3(  further  surveys  are  to  be  carried 
<iut  during  the  !iext  five  years  to  enable  the  g*)vernment 
to  determine  if  the  proposed  plant  can  be  supplied  by 
local  raw  materials:  (4l  it  is  estimated  that  about  P.2.0 
million  will  be  required  for  execution  of  the  plans,  of 

22.  .Xbb;is  Klialci-b.  Dirretor  Gcncnil  iSu'jply  Dcvolcpmont'  and 
iloinl.  Scerttarv  tif  tlit  Government  of  Pakistan.  2  Ati^ast  1949 


uliicli  alioul  US$'u!0.()(M)  is  foii  tjiii  oxiluinyc.  aiul  that  an 
aciciitioiial  P.l.  lOO.OOO  will  lx;  rcqiiiml  as  <)|HTaliiij; 
expenses  (luring  the  lirsl  year:  (5)  60  j)er  eent  nf  the 
ea|)ital  reejuirement  will  probably  be  furnished  by 
private  enterprise  and  U)  per  eent  by  the  government; 
(6)  |)roduction  targets  are  25,000  tons  in  1930  and 
50.000  tons  in  1951. 

Preliminary  Plans 

A  eomparison  of  the  present  status  of  |)lans  with  that 
shown  in  the  Renort  of  the  FAO 'E(^\I■'K  Working 
Party  on  Agrienltural  Requisites  indicates  in  several 
cases  that  pn»gress  has  Ix'cn  delayed.  Phis  is  |)erhaps 
most  noticeable  in  China  and  Indochina  where  the 
disturbed  ptditical  conditions  retard  implementation, 
and  must  now  be  contemplated  in  south  Korea. 

In  China  although  tentative  plans  have  been 
prepared  for  two  ammonium  sulphate  plants  and  one 
combined  sul|ihate  and  nitrate  plant,  these  plants  are 
not  believed  to  be  further  devcloiu'd.  The  status  of 
plans  in  Inilochinu  is  essentialb  unchanged  from  1910 
when  constructi<»n  of  four  plants  was  propo  scd.  These 
plants  were  to  |)roduce  a  defhiorinated  a|»atite.  triple 
superphosphate,  ammonium  sulphate  and  (wanamide. 
In  addition  to  other  considerations,  these  projects  must 
await  60. (MM)  kilowatts  of  firm  power.  The 
(anmnissariat  (General  dn  Plan  |)rcpared  these  plans  in 
1  ranee,  noting  that  before  work  could  begin  on-the-spot 
investigation  would  be  necessarv. 

Ccvlon's  plans  have  now  reached  the  stage  where 
efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  the  services  of  certain 
key  personnel.  They  call  for  the  construction  of  an 
ammonium  sulphate  plant  to  produce  RO.OOO  tons  per 
year  and  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  Rs.  15  million. 
The  Government  of  Mysore  in  India  has  under 
consideration  the  construction  of  a  superphosphate 
plant  and  has  retained  expert  consultants. 

MINERAL  RAW  MATERIALS  EOR  EERTILIZER 
MANUEACTURE 

In  discussing  the  mineral  raw  materials  for  fertilizer 
manufacture,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  region 
as  a  whole  has  been  inadequately  surveyed: 
conseipientlv  the  available  knowledge  cannot  convey  a 
complete  |)icture  of  the  region’s  mineral  wealth.  On  the 
basis  of  the  existing  knowledge,  the  region's  picture  is 
not  too  bright.  Careful  thought  must  be  given  to  the 
proper  ways  of  utilizing  the  known  resources  and  to 
the  need  for  additional  surveys  in  order  to  discover  new 
sources  of  snpplv  or  to  re-evaluate  the  deposits  already 
known. 


Fair-sized  deposits  of  sulnhnr  have  been  discovered 
only  in  Indonesia,  but  the  locations  of  these  deposits  at 
the  top  of  high  volcanoes  have  so  far  prevented 
exploitation  on  a  large  scale.  The  known  sulphur 
deposits  of  the  Phili})pines  are  very  small.  The  Pakistan 
sulphur  deposits  contain  a  low  percentage  of  sul|)hur 
and  arsenic  as  an  impurity.  The  Commissariat 
General  du  Plan  of  the  French  Government  did  not 
recommend  the  manufacture  (T  superphosphate  made 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  for  Indocliina  because  of  the 
lack  of  sulphur.  Scattered  sulphur  deposits  have  been 
reported  in  »tther  countries  of  the  r('gion.  but  none  are 
found  to  be  <tf  economic  value. 

The  pyrite  situation  is  brighter,  hut  it  is  too  early  to 
draw  anv  conclusion.  The  Philippine  Government  has 
bt'en  considering  the  use  of  indigenous  |)yrite  for 
fertilizer  manufacture.  Pyrite  deposits  have  been  found 
near  Sundi  (»f  Trcnggann  in  the  Federation  of  Mahna 
and  near  (’hittaldrug  in  India.  No  rc'erve  figures, 
however,  arc  available,  (ihina  has  one  well-developed 
pyrite  deposit  located  near  Nanking  on  the  Yangtze 
River,  which  has  hi’cn  supplying  chemical  plants  in 
north  and  central  China,  and  in  Taiwan.  The  \  ingteh 
pyrite  deposit  in  Kwangtung  provice  has  not  been 
developed  and  its  notential  value  is  uncertain.  While 
it  is  possible  that  as  metal  miix's  are  deve!<tped  in  this 
region  that  more  p\  rite  may  become  available  as 
by-products  from  these  mines,  it  is  premature  to  rely  on 
these  developments  for  present  plans. 

Pakistan.  India  and  China  are  the  only  countries  ol 
the  region  known  to  have  gypsum  deposits  of 
commercial  Importance.  Gypsum  available  in  the  Salt 
Range  in  Pakistan  is  estimated  at  a  minimum  (juantity 
of  70  million  tons.  India  also  has  substantial  reserves 
of  gypsum  deposits,  although  the  ipiality  may  not  be  as 
good  as  those  in  Pakistan.  The  largest  gypsum 
deposits  in  China  are  conveniently  htcated  along  the 
^angtze  River  and  the  material  can  be  easily 
transported.  The  Khewra  deposit  of  the  Salt  Range  also 
eontains  anhydrite.  The  exact  (piantity  is  still  unknown. 
In  view  of  the  great  importaiJce  recently  attached  to  the 
anhydrite  in  fertilizer  manufacture,  a  detailed  survey 
seems  desirable. 

Phosphates  have  been  found  in  China.  Indochina. 
Indonesia  and  Christmas  Island  and  several  Far 
Kastern  Pacific  islands.  The  Haichow  deposit  of  China, 
though  of  substantial  reserve,  seems  only  to  have  been 
able  to  take  care  of  the  Taiwan  fertilizer  plant.  The 
Yunnan  deposit  is  of  much  larger  potential  value,  but 
it  is  handicapped  bv  lack  of  transportation.  The  Laokay 
apatite  deposit  of  Indochina  is  well  known  in  the  Far 
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Ea«t.  The  phosphate  reserves  of  Indonesia  were 
formerly  thought  to  he  insignificant,  hut  the  picture 
now  seems  to  he  clianged.  Exports  from  the  phosjihate 
mines  on  Christmas  Island,  a  dependency  of  Singapore, 
go  principally  to  Japan. 

In  respect  to  coal,  the  region  is  characterized  hy  the 
predominance  of  lignite  deposits  in  many  countries, 
limited  amounts  of  higher  grade  coal  in  a  few  countries 
and  the  general  shortage  of  coking  coal,  except  in  China. 
Comiiaratively  speaking.  China.  India  and  Indochina 
are  favoured  nations  in  the  region  in  hoth  ipiality  and 
quantity  of  coal. 

Certain  countries  arc  considering  using  natural  pas 
as  a  raw  material  for  fertilizer  manufacture.  The  Lung 
Chuang  Project  of  China  had  definitely  counted  on  the 
natural  gas  found  in  Szechuan  province  as  a  source  of 
supply.  Immediately  before  the  Pacific  War  broke  out. 
plans  were  being  made  for  the  production  of  ammonia 
from  gas  near  oil  fields  in  central  Java.  Indonesia. 

Manufacture  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  availability  of  specific 
irreplaceable  raw  materials,  such  as  steel  which  must 
have  iron  ore.  or  cement  which  is  dependent  on 
limestone.  Only  a  source  of  power  is  needed  to 
manufacture  ammonium  nitrate  as  the  raw  materials 
consist  of  air  and  water.  Coal  may  be  used  where 
cheap  electric  power  is  unavailable  and  coal  itself  may 
be  rejilaced  by  wood  as  it  is  done  at  the  FACT  Plant  in 
India.  In  producing  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphur 
itself,  or  alternatively  gvpsum.  pyrite  or  other  sulphur 
bearing  minerals,  may  be  used.  Recent  developments 
indicate  that  anhydrous  ammonia  alone  appears  to  be  a 
suitable  fertilizer.  A  nation  possessing  certain  raw 
materials,  however,  will  naturally  be  in  a  more 
favoured  position  than  another,  but  the  combinations 
are  many  and  production  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  by 
any  of  several  methods  appears  to  be  competitive.  The 
basic  need  continues  to  be  for  more  extensive  and 
intensive  surveys  of  the  raw  materials  available.  Only 
when  this  is  completed  can  countries  select  that  method 
most  suitable  to  them. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZER 

Production  of  chemical  fertilizer  must  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  raw  materials,  methods  to  be 
employed,  transport,  capital  cost,  business  organisation, 
personnel  requirements  and  the  resulting  unit  cost  of 
production.  For  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  plant,  capital  investment  can  involve  an 
initial  expenditure  equivalent  to  from  US$7  million  to 


US$JO  million  per  plant.  Of  this  amount,  possibly  60 
to  75  per  cent  may  represent  a  need  for  foreign 
currency,  as  many  essential  supjilies  and  equipment 
must  be  imported. 

Since  a  fertilizer  plant  is  a  relatively  complex  chemical 
undertaking,  the  time  lag  between  construction  of  plant 
and  production  of  fertilizer  is  at  least  two  to  four  years 
depending  on  the  size  of  plant.  Another  year  and 
possibly  longer  will  be  devoted  to  consideration  of 
plant  location,  design,  business  organisation  and  finance. 
In  the  case  of  the  Sindri  jdant.  a  period  of  eight  years 
will  jirobably  have  passed  since  18  November  1943, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  government  should  be 
responsible  for  production  of  artificial  fertilizer  as  a 
nationalized  industry  until  early  in  1951  when  the 
plant  is  expected  to  be  in  production.  Actual  design 
and  construction  time  will  amount  to  about  five  years. 

In  the  project  for  a  126,0(K)-ton  fertilizer  plant 
utilizing  hydro-electric  power  in  the  Philippines,  the 
time  interval  had  been  calculated  at  four  years. 

Capital  Investment 

The  capital  investment  required  depends  both  upon 
the  method  of  production  and  the  size  of  the  plant.  In 
Europe  electrolysis  of  water  and  fractionation  of  coke 
oven  gas  are  important  sources.  In  the  Far  East, 
hydrogen  from  coke  is  a  principal  source,  though  a  very 
large  filant  uses  hydro-electric  power  in  north  Korea 
and  the  FACT  plant  uses  wood  rather  than  coke.  In 
the  United  States,  synthesis  of  hydrogen  is  based  almost 
wholly  on  hydrogen  from  water  gas  or  reformed 
natural  gas.  Prior  to  World  War  I.  natural  gas  was 
used  as  a  source  of  hydrogen  in  only  one  plant.  By 
1949,  however,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  United  States 
ammonia  producing  cajiacity  was  so  based  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  expand. 

For  the  United  States  conditions  in  1949,  the  capital 
requirement  to  erect  a  natural  gas  synthetic  ammonia 
plant  including  power,  water,  steam  supply,  land  and 
construction  costs  varied  from  $6.25  million  to  slightly 
over  $9.5  million  for  150  tons  of  synthetic  ammonia 
per  day.**  Costs  were  estimated  at  $8  million  for  the 
average  plant. 

A  new  plant  using  hydrogen  from  coke  is  estimated  to 
cost  from  $750,000  to  $1,500,000  more  than  a  plant 
using  natural  gas.  The  savings  in  capital  investment  in 
the  use  of  natural  gas  are  the  results  of  differences  in 
the  cost  of  steam  suoply.  power  and  raw  gas  prejiaration. 

23.  Willard  C.  Copp.  “Ammonia  Part  II.  Cost  of  Production  and 
End-Usc  Pattern”.  Chomipal  Industries,  vol.  65  No.  1.  July  194'*, 
pp. 53-56.  150  tons  per  dav  of  ammonia  are  sulllcicnt  for  approxi¬ 

mately  600  to  7C0  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate. 
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Tlinugli  there  are  few  known  sources  of  natural  gas  in 
the  region  as  noted  previously,  the  possibilities  of  using 
it  for  ammonium  sulphate  production  have  been 
explored  fur  the  Lung  Chuang  plant  and  fur  a  plant 
in  Java.  The  gas  has  also  been  found  in  Brunei. 

Most  eountries  of  the  region  desiring  to  employ 
hydro-electric  power  for  the  fertilizer  production  will 
first  have  to  invest  in  hydro-electric  projects.  The 
power  requirement  is  reported  to  be  10,000  kwh.  per 
ton  of  ammonia  produced  or  roughly  4.000  kwh.  per 
ton  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

In  the  case  of  the  ammonia  sulphate  factory 
contemplated  in  the  Philippines,  the  jilant  was 
estimated  to  involve  a  capital  investment  of  some 
$14.4  million,  of  which  $11.5  million  was  for  purchases 
in  the  United  States,  not  including  capital  investment 
for  housing  or  community  service  for  workers.  This 
estimate  was  based  by  a  commercial  comiiany  on  the 
126.(KK)  short  ton  capacity  and  included  detailed 
estimates  of  the  probable  costs  of  a  process  utilizing 
electrolysis  of  water  to  produce  hydrogen  and 
liquefaction  of  air  to  jiroduce  nitrogen  and  pyrites.** 
An  additional  $11.7  million  was  required  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Maria  Cristina  Hydro-electric  project  upon 
which  it  was  dependent.  At  that  time  60,0(X)  kilowatts 
of  the  proposed  capacity  of  the  power  project  would 
have  been  used  for  the  fertilizer  factory. 

The  capital  investment  also  obviously  varies  with  the 
size  of  jiroduction  unit.  This  point  is  well  brought  out 
in  the  Report  of  the  Technical  Mission  appointed  to 
advise  on  the  Production  of  Artificial  Fertilizer  in 
India.**  Here  the  problem  was  the  size  of  plant  unit  to 
employ  for  a  total  production  capacity  of  350,000  tons. 
The  difference  in  capital  investment  was  as  follows; 


Production  scheme  Capacity  Million  ruiiees 

0  factories  5  at  50.000  tons 

1  at  100,000  tons  210 

3  factories  3  at  116,700  tons  157 

2  factories  1  at  250,000  tons 

'  1  at  100,0(X)  tons  i  127 

1  factory  !  1  at  3.50, (X)0  tons  i  101 


In  other  words,  six  plants  with  a  capacity  of  350,000 
tons  would  have  required  more  than  twice  the  capital 
investment  that  a  single  plant  of  the  same  capacity  would 
have  required.  Three  plants  would  have  required  more 
than  50  per  cent  greater  investment  and  two  factories 
would  have  required  a  25  per  cent  greater  outlay. 

24.  Philippines  Power  Programme,  op.clt. 

25.  Published  by  the  Manager  of  PubliCiations,  Delhi.  (Printed  by  the 
Manager,  Government  of  India  Press.  Simla.  iy45i. 


Even  though  it  is  lutw  estimated  that  the  ca  pital 
investment  for  the  single  installation  which  was  decided 
upon  may  be  as  much  as  .$40  million,*®  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  initial  cost  of  larger  units  is  substantially 
smaller  than  that  for  a  series  of  smaller  units.  In  view 
of  tlie  limited  funds  available  for  such  long-term 
investment,  it  is  obvious  that  an  initial  decision  as  to 
the  right-sized  installation  is  of  primary  importance.  If 
a  decision  is  made  to  install  a  small  plant,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  plan  the  construction  so  as  to  permit 
expansion  without  further  duplication  or  enlargement  of 
many  of  the  facilities,  including  underground  facilities. 

Unit  Cost  of  Production. 

Factors  affecting  the  unit  cost  of  production  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  affecting  the  initial  capital 
investment.  Those  to  be  considered  are  availability  and 
price  of  raw  material,  the  size  of  the  production  unit 
and  the  processes  used,  the  extent  of  t!ie  investment  and 
the  nature  of  the  management  and  labour  programme 
utilized. 

As  noted  earlier,  natural  gas  installations  are  generally 
less  expensive  than  coke  units  for  hydrogen  production 
and  under  conditions  existing  in  the  United  State.s.  this 
method  was  accompanied  by  lower  unit  costs  of 
production. 

For  manufacture  of  ammonium  sulphate  by  the  semi¬ 
water  gas  process,  jirices  of  coal,  coke  anil  gypsum  or 
anhydrite  and  sulphur  or  jiyrite  are  crucial  to  the 
problem  of  unit  costs.  In  the  water-gas  method,  each 
ton  of  fertilizer  requires  approximately  the  following 
material: 

Coal  ...  .71  tons  (  12.()(X)  B.U.T.  per  lb.  net) 

Coke  ...  .51  tons  (75  per  cent  fixed  carbon) 

Cypsiim  ...  1,.35  (93  per  cent  purity)  or 

Anhydrite  ...  1.22  tons  (92  jier  cent  purity) 

A  variation  of  jirices  of  these  materials  can  change 
the  operating  costs  considerably.  In  India  for  example, 
between  November  1944  and  November  1949,  coal  prices 
increased  from  about  Rs.  12.5  to  Rs.  16  per  ton.  Coke 
prices  also  increased. 

A  considerable  factor  in  selection  of  the  Sindri 
location  in  India  was  ability  to  use  the  gypsum  from  the 
Salt  Range  in  West  Punjab.  It  was  expected  that  a 
relatively  inexpensive  freight  charge  would  be  incurred 
in  the  movement  of  gypsum  in  coal  freight  cars  returning 
from  Punjab.  A  decision  to  utilize  gypsum  within  the 
national  boundaries,  instead,  could  materially  increase 

26.  “Fertilizer  Project”,  Quarterly  ISulletin  of  the  Ministry  ui  Industry 
and  supply.  Goveriimeat  of  India.  Jaauary-Marcli  1948.  page  48 
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freight  anti  haticlliiig  charges.  Serious  differences  in  the 
({uality  ()f  tile  gypsum  from  the  two  regions  would  also 
increase  costs. 

In  the  water  electrolysis  method,  unit  costs  are 
particularly  dependent  upon  the  cost  of  power.  Presum¬ 
ably  these  costs  must  be  well  under  3  mills  per  kwh.  in 
order  to  be  competitive  with  natural  gas  and  the  most 
eflicient  coke  method  of  producing  hydrogen.  In  the 
Philipjiiiies  jiroject,  an  analysis^'  indicated  that  costs 
f.o.b.  jilant.  excluding  sales,  research  and  others,  could 
be  S31.71  jier  ton  of  ammonium  sulphate  for  the 
126,000  short  ton  capacity.  So  far  as  operating  charges 
are  concerned,  the  estimated  cost  structure  was  based 
largely  on  a  projiosed  jiower  rate  of  2.2.5  mills.  The  fixed 
charges  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  20  year 
amortisation  at  li  per  cent  interest  on  the  locally 
financed  portion  of  the  expenditure  and  3  per  cent  on 
the  portion  to  be  financed  in  U.S.  dollars.*'* 

Plant  size  is  another  im|)ortant  factor  affecting  unit 
cost  of  production.  flie  lollowing  shows  the  cost  for 
total  production  of  3.50,000  tons,  depending  on  size  and 
location  of  plant,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Technical  Mission  appointed  to  advise  on  the  Prothiction 
of  Artificial  Fertilizers**  in  India. 
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Depot  here  means  distributing  centre  in  the  consum¬ 
ing  region  and  is  the  first  point  of  distribution  after  the 
fertilizer  leaves  the  factory.  In  this  instance  the 
estimated  costs  per  ton  at  the  iioint  of  distribution  were 
over  30  per  cent  higher  when  six  jiroduction  units  were 
to  be  emiiloyed  than  when  one  factory  was  to  turn  out 
the  entire  production.  The  differences  were  less  marked 
for  distribution  from  two  to  three  factories.  Thus  the 
estimates  were  that  unit  costs  for  three  plants  of  1 16,700 
tons  each  w'ere  14  per  cent,  higher  than  for  one  plant. 
Two  plants  with  capacities  of  250.000  tons  and  100.000 
tons  respectively  had  an  estimated  cost  only  7  per  cent 

27.  Westinghouse,  op.  cit. 

28.  No  costs  are  included  to  cover  community  facilities  for  iiorkers. 

29.  Op.  cit. 


higher.  The  potential  savings  at  the  factory  were 
considerably  greater,  but  were  offset  by  distribution 
costs  as  the  production  centres  were  reduced.*® 

Comparative  Cost 

From  fragmentary  information  it  apjiears  that  the 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States  costs  at  the  point 
of  manufacture  are  at  the  present  time  substantially 
lower  than  the  costs  in  the  FCAFE  region.  This  is 
primarily  owing  to  the  easier  accessibility  to  raw 
materials  and  natural  gas  in  the  former  areas.  It  is 
ipiite  likely,  however,  that  economies  can  be  made  in 
the  cost  of  current  and  prospective  |iroduction  in  the 
region. 

The  most  complete  available  information  on  current 
fertilizer  prices  is  for  India.  Imported  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  apparently  selling  for  about  Rs.  .330  per  ton 
(erpiivalent  to  about  .^69)  f.o.b.  main  ports.  This  price 
appears  to  have  iirevailed  from  January  1949  onward. 
Actual  imports  of  121.000  tons  for  1947  111  an* 

indicated  to  be  valued  at  about  Rs.  279.  For  the  fl-eal 
year  1911’  19,  they  were  equal  to  Rs.  303  lor  the 
1  11.000  tons  imported. 

In  Indonesia  imported  data  are  not  given  on  the 

individual  fertilizers,  but  a  separate  record  is  shown 
for  "manures."  The  35,000  tons  of  ‘'manure"  imported 
in  1918  had  an  im|)ort  value  of  some  FI.  8.5  million,  or 
about  .‘B91  |ier  ton.  The  51,000  tons  imported  for 
January  to  Aovemher  1919  had  an  import  value  of 
some  FI.  12.7  million,  or  about  §89  jier  ton.  In  Ceylon, 
the  1919  price  was  about  §89  per  ton.  A  marked 
decrease  to  .§.56 — $61  jier  ton  was  indicated,  however,  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1950.  The  import  level 

appears  to  show  a  recent  general  decline  to  under  $70 
per  ton  for  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  fragmentary  information  on  |iresent  and 

prospective  costs  indicates  that  domestic  production  in 
India,  for  example,  can  be  undertaken  at  such  prices. 
FACT,  however,  reports  a  sales  price  of  about  Rs.  310. 
This  is  well  above  the  import  level  and  may  be  a 
temporary  situation  reflecting  the  relatively  low  level 
of  output  as  yet  obtained  from  the  new  ]ilant.  Projected 
costs  at  the  level  of  about  Rs.  180  to  Rs.  190  (e(]uivalent 
to  about  S40l  per  ton  were  indicated  at  Sindri  for  the 
end  of  1949.  Possibilities  of  low  costs  are  indicated  for 
other  countries  of  the  region  where  hvdro-electric  power 
or  gas  can  be  used. 

30.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  costs  enumerated  above  are  not  re¬ 
presentative  today  though  they  probably  reflect  the  approximate 
difference  between  costs  at  a  number  of  small  factories  and  one 
large  factory.  A  revised  estimate  is  given  in  “The  Lessons  of 
Sindri".  The  Eastern  Economist,  New  Delhi.  22  April  1949,  pp.660- 
661.  For  various  reasons  the  estimated  investment  is  now  increased 
to  Rs.  170  million  isome  $38  miliioni  and  f.o.b.  costs  of  production 
have  b..en  increased  to  some  Rs.  180  per  ton.  See  also  The  Sindri 
Fertilirer  Project:  A  Great  National  Enterprise,  op.  cit.,  p.3. 


Since  tlie  region  has  |)rotlnced  so  little  and  constituted 
so  modest  a  part  of  the  world  demand  for  fertilizers,  it 
has  not  been  an  area  of  great  price  competition  and 
import  prices  for  ammoninm  sulphate  may  be  well  above 
prodnetion  and  shipping  costs.  The  primary  advantage 
that  dome-tic  production  in  the  region  can  have  over 
obtaining  supplies  from  outside  must  not  be  evaluated 
solely  by  the  above  comparison.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  |>roduction  costs  are  low. 
the  only  long-range  cost  advantages  that  the  countries 
of  the  region  should  use  in  appraisal  of  efticiencv  of 
their  own  production  are  relatively  high  (jverseas  ship¬ 
ping  handling  charges.  Kfficient  production  on  even  a 
relatively  small  scale  may  be  helpful  to  the  countries  of 
the  region  in  increasing  the  competition  for  the  market 
and  thus  reducing  prices.  'I'he  domestic  industry  can 
be  said  to  be  relatively  etticient.  however,  only  if  its  pro¬ 
duct  can  be  supplied  substantially  below  current  prices 
i minuted  materials. 

(:o\CLisi()\ 

riie  decision  (d  an  individual  country  to  produce 
chemical  fertilizers  w  ill  be  not  only  dependent  on  a 
catalogue  of  indigenous  resources  and  probable  cost, 
but  also  influenced  by  the  national  aspiration  for 
self-eflicieney  and  defence.  It  will  be  guided  by 
the  interest  of  governments  in  developing  chemical 


manufacturing  as  a  foundation  for  other  industrial 
purposes.  Ammonia  and  sulphuric  aciil  are  basic 
materials  for  many  manufacturing  acti\ities.  In  India. 
I'  Atn'  is  developing  a  caustic  soda  division,  while  the 
management  at  Sindri  is  considering  the  manufacture  of 
ammoninm  nitrate  and  urea,  and  already  has  a  cement 
plant  as  noted. 

While  the  region  has  a  fair  share  of  problems  in  the 
development  of  fertilizer  prodnetion.  these  are  not 
insuperable.  In  addition  to  the  chronic  dearth  of 
foreign  exchange,  there  is  the  problem  of  raw  material 
and  of  trained  personnel.  Since  a  high  degree  of 
technical  skill  is  reiinired  for  the  operation  of  such  a 
plant,  for  a  long  period  matu  key  officials  will  have  to 
come  from  ontsidi'  th»‘  region,  as  i*  the  case  in  India. 
Countries  which  plan  to  enter  into  production  must 
secure  experienced  persons  to  whom  considerabte 
responsiiiilit)  for  direction  and  management  must  be 
given.  A  high  degree  of  competence  is  necessary  for 
personnel  at  several  levels,  including  foremen,  who  must 
be  specialb  recruited  and  trained  umler  actual  operating 
condition^.  I’he  dMiamic  rdiarcter  of  the  ilevelopmee.t' 
in  the  industrv  involving  different  processes  and  var\  ing 
economies  id  operation  emphasize-;  the  need  for 
coutinnons  research  in  chemical  engineering,  marketing 
ami  economic  anal\  'is. 
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Symbols  Employed 

The  following  symbols  have  been  used  throughout  this  ai)pendix: 

...  =  not  available;  —  =  nil  or  negligible. 

I.  II.  Ill  and  IV  for  (piarters  of  years. 

Figures  in  italic.s  are  provisional. 

Uidcss  the  contrary  is  stated,  the  standard  unit  of  weight  used  throughout  is  the  metric  ton. 

The  following  symbols  are  used  to  represent  the  abbreviations  of  national  currencies  in  Asia  and  Far  East: 


Rs. 

HKS 

FI. 

Y. 

W. 

MS 

P. 

Pr. 


rupees  (Burma.  Ceylon,  India  and  Pakistan). 

Hong  Kong  dollar, 
guilder  ( Indonesia  I. 
yen  (Japan). 

won  (Republic  of  Korea I. 

Malayan  dollar  (Malaya  and  British  Borneo,  embracing  North  Borneo,  Brunei, 
Sarawak.  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore). 

pcs.)  (the  Philii)pines). 

piastre  (Indochina). 


Sources 

To  ensure  eomparabilily.  data  compiled  by  the  I'niled  Nations  Statistical  Office  have  been  taken  as  basic  material  wherever 
possible;  publications  of  government.s,  the  I'nited  Nations  Organization  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  International  Commodity 
Study  groups  have  been  used  as  additional  sources. 
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I.  INDICES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  I’RODUCTION 

(i94ii  =  wn 


Description 

1936 

1943 

1947 

1949 

1 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

I 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

INDIA 

' 

General  index 

90.2 

88.6 

.  97.7 

104.2 

97.0 

92.3 

98.7 

98.5 

95.7 

KOREA 

Economic  activity 

80.6 

152.4 

115.3 

158.9 

167.7 

■ 

166.9 

139.5 

131.5 

Mining 

63.3 

136.7 

115.2 

153.2 

133.5 

144.3 

139.9 

123.3 

Utilities 

78.1 

126.6 

115.6 

131.2 

127.3 

131.2 

131.2 

125.0 

Manufacturing 

.... 

82.0 

182.0 

133.6 

177.9 

207.4 

209.8 

162.3 

155.7 

Fisheries 

.... 

105.3 

105.3 

40.0 

143.2 

137.9 

97.9 

60.0 

.30.5 

JAPAN 

Industrial  activity 

161.8 

65.6 

77.1 

126.2 

118.5 

127.5 

127.1 

132.4 

131.8 

129.8 

129.1 

136.4 

Utilities 

79.7 

81.2 

91.3 

113.9 

111.1 

114.8 

108.2 

119.6  ' 

116.7 

117.6 

110.7 

121.8 

Industrial  production 

206.5 

57.0 

60  2 

132.9 

122.2 

134.4 

137.2 

139.2  ' 

139.V 

136.3 

139.1 

144.2 

Mining 

131.3 

62.6 

82.4 

115.5 

113.1 

112.8 

118.1 

118.1 

109.7 

113.3 

116.2 

99.3 

Manufacturing 

220.1 

56.1 

66.8 

136.1 

123.9 

138.5 

140.9 

143.1  , 

143.3 

140.6 

143.3 

152.5 

Durable  manufacturing 

181.0 

54.5 

64.6 

133.9 

128.2 

136.8 

135.4 

137.9  ' 

139.0 

138.8 

135.9 

142.0 

Metals 

268.0 

33.1 

54.4 

180.3 

150.1 

170.0 

184.0 

217.7 

222.0 

222.4 

208.2 

235.3 

Machinery 

149.1 

61.9 

66.0 

116.6 

117.8 

125.6 

117.4 

105.4 

107.2 

107.7 

109.1 

105.0 

Transport  equipment 

153.0 

71.2 

49.6 

100.1 

105.5 

101.6 

103.7 

93.8 

103.2 

108.1 

103.8 

97.7 

Other  machinery 

143.4 

55.9 

76.9 

127.2 

132.7 

141.3 

126.6 

113.0 

110.0 

107.6 

112.5 

109.8 

Non>durable  manufacturing 

291.3 

58.8 

70.9 

,  140.2 

116.3 

141.5 

150.7 

152.5 

157.2 

143.8 

156.7 

171.4 

Textiles 

576.2 

57.4 

85.6 

129.3 

111.6 

126.5 

134.8 

146.4 

136.9 

134.3 

165.7 

171.3 

Chemicals 

236.4 

48.2 

61.6 

143.9 

121.4 

147.0 

1  142.9 

162.3 

174.5 

161.8 

171.1 

190.5 

Heavy  chemicals 

138.8 

41.6 

62.6 

134.8 

115.1 

144.4 

135.7 

145.7 

140.6 

134.4 

133.1 

134.3 

Other  chemicals 

3365 

54.9 

60.4 

151.2 

128.1 

149.6 

150.4 

176.6 

207.3 

187.1 

207.3 

227.6 

Food,  beverages  &  tobacco 

186.7 

83.8 

77.3 

,  141.1 

108.0 

141.9 

180.8 

133.3 

117.3 

109.5 

114.5 

127.8 

II.  PI{()1)1:(;TI()\  of  SEFFXrrED  commodities 

(Monthly  averages  in  thousand  tons t 


COMMODITY 

193S 

1946 

1947 

COAL 

India  a 

2.400 

2,479 

2,546 

Indcchina 

195 

22 

21 

Indonesia 

121 

13 

25 

Japan 

4.057 

1.697 

2,270 

Korea  b 

19 

21 

39 

Malaya 

41 

19 

19 

Pakistan  c 

34 

13d 

ELECTRICITY  (million  kwh» 

Hong  Kong 

9 

India  a 

2  lie 

sk 

347 

Korea  b 

225 

19 

23 

Pakistan 

lOd 

Philippines  f 

12 

13 

Thailand  g 

3h 

3 

3 

Japan 

3,062i 

2,282 

2,461 

PETROLEUM.  CRUDE 

Indonesia 

616 

21 

93 

Pakistan 

”4 

2i 

Japan 

29i 

16 

16 

IRON  ORE 

India  a 

232 

204 

212 

Malaya 

166k 

Philippines 

77 

— 

_ 

Japan 

521 

46 

41 

PIG  IRON  &  FERRO-ALLOYS 

India 

131 

115 

113 

Japan 

1731 

18 

31 

STEEL  INGOTS  &  CASTINGS 

India 

82 

no 

102 

Japan 

4351 

47 

78 

FINISHED  STEEL 

India 

71e 

84 

83 

Japan 

3791 

38 

54 

TIN  IN  CONCENTRATES 

(tons) 

Burma 

419 

30 

151 

Indonesia 

2,517 

544 

1,349 

Malaya 

3,673 

714 

2,288 

Thailand 

1,255 

89 

119 

NATURAL  RUBBER  m 

British  Borneo  n 

2.4 

2.4 

4.5 

Burma  n 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

Ceylon 

4.3 

8.0 

7.5 

India 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

Indochina 

5.0 

1.7 

3.2 

Indonesia 

27.0 

15;0 

23.5 

Malaya 

30.4 

34.2 

54.7 

Thailand  n 

3.5 

2.1 

4.4 

CEMENT 

Hong  Kong 

3 

India  a 

119 

'  173 

147 

Indochina 

22 

3 

Korea  b 

51 

'i 

2 

Philippines 

14 

11 

Thailand 

lOh 

5 

Japan 

465'> 

"77 

103 

COTTON  YARN 

India  a 

48.7 

52.8 

49.8 

Korea  b 

0.3 

0.5 

Japan  q 

5Y5i 

4.8 

10.2 

COTTON  FABRICS  tmillior 
metres) 

I 

1 

India  a 

328 

307 

290 

Korea,  b 

11.4 

1.68 

2.33 

Philippire; 

243. 6i 

0.53 

Japan  q 

16*8 

46.1 

1949 


1948 

1949 

1 

11 

III 

IV 

I 

2,525 

2.668 

2.737 

2,595 

2,617 

2,722 

2,841 

30 

45 

32 

55 

31 

49 

29 

50 

26 

59 

39 

63 

36 

63 

2,810 

3.164 

3,182 

3,082 

3.189 

3,204 

2,957 

67 

89 

77 

99 

81 

93 

96 

32 

33 

30 

35 

34 

32 

37 

20 

28 

32 

26 

24 

29 

44 

13 

18 

15 

17 

19 

2’ 

21 

382 

410 

387 

419 

414 

420 

403 

40 

55 

50 

58 

56 

5 ) 

11 

14 

12 

14 

14 

14 

30 

35 

34 

35 

36 

37 

'35 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

5 

2.802 

3.033 

2.925 

3,053 

2.883 

3,141 

3.055 

361 

494 

,  ‘‘55 

485 

522 

514 

477 

4 

8 

6 

6 

9 

11 

10 

14 

17 

13 

17 

18 

19 

23 

194 

— 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

3 

22 

2 

24  1 

19 

26 

28 

46 

63 

45 

58 

81 

68 

56 

120 

131 

119 

130 

136 

139 

136 

70 

134 

107 

128 

136 

164 

152 

106 

Ilf 

107 

116 

114 

121 

120 

143 

259 

218 

240 

261 

319 

339 

81 

87 

83 

83 

91 

93 

80 

105 

185 

150 

175 

187 

229 

i’l". 

98 

151 

,  154 

187 

14.} 

11: 

Iirj 

2,592 

2,453 

2,354 

2,655 

2,401 

2,400 

2,541 

3,795 

4.649 

4,324 

4.640 

4,745 

4,891 

4,833 

359 

661 

461 

678 

719 

790 

711 

5.3 

0.8 

5.1 

5.4 

0.6 

4.7 

5.6 

5.0 

6.6 

8.0 

V.6 

6.8 

7.1 

7.6 

8.8 

6.8 

1.3 

1.3 

0.8 

1.2 

1.2 

2.0 

0.8 

3.7 

3.6 

,  1.8 

3.3 

4.1 

5.1 

36.6 

36.5 

i  30.8 

33.6 

39.1 

42.4 

38.8 

59.1 

56.9 

58.9 

51.4 

58.3 

58.9 

54.8 

8.1 

8.0 

8.3 

8.1 

8.1 

7.5 

7.2 

4 

5 

4 

2 

7 

7 

8 

131 

178 

1.54 

168 

180 

209 

220 

8 

13 

14 

11 

11 

16 

10 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

10 

17 

12 

20 

18 

19 

7 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

"ii 

154 

273 

208 

253 

296 

335 

275 

54.3 

51.4 

,  54.1 

52.3 

50.0 

49.3 

45.7 

0.5 

'  1.1 

*  0.6 

1.1 

1.1 

1.5 

10.2 

13.1 

11.0 

13.2 

13.4 

14.9 

15.6 

335 

298 

304 

302 

294 

293 

282 

2.14 

>  4.85 

2.48 

5.01 

5.08 

6.84 

0.75 

0.36 

026 

029 

0.39 

0.49 

0  61 

64.4 

68.6 

65.3 

64.5 

70.2 

74.4 

93.2 

Jan. 

1950 

Feb. 

.Mar. 

2,641 

2,971 

2,910 

54 

19 

37 

62 

61 

67 

3,107 

3.186 

2.577 

tot 

88 

98 

39 

32 

40 

45 

42 

44 

21 

20 

23 

412 

381 

415 

57 

51 

34 

34 

3,065 

2.896 

3.203 

439 

468 

525 

10 

p 

11 

23 

21 

24 

23 

19 

24 

48 

55 

Ot". 

135 

124 

HP 

161 

128 

168 

123 

108 

130 

328 

324 

366- 

79 

-- 

82 

218 

241 

10’ 

102 

102 

2,409 

2,55" 

2.658 

5,263 

4,43: 

4,805 

711 

711 

711 

6.5 

6.4 

6.8 

8.6 

4.6 

’7.1 

1.3 

0.2 

1.0 

5.0 

1.5 

32.7 

35.2 

48.6 

63.0 

51.0 

50.5 

6.8 

8.8 

5.9 

8 

r. 

7 

230 

205 

224 

7 

11 

1  12 

3 

3 

18 

21 

12 

10 

'is 

269 

256 

301 

46.3 

44.1 

46.7 

1.1 

1.0 

14.2 

16.7 

16^0 

286 

269 

29J 

5.79 

5.64 

0.67 

0.44 

6.72 

85.2 

97.0 

97.4 

i 
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II. 

IMJODl  CTION 

OF  SKLKcn'ED  COMMODITIES  Kionttl.l 

!  Monthly  averages  in 

thousand  tons) 

1949 

1950 

Units 

1938 

1946 

1917 

1948  ' 

1919 

1 

j 

1 

II 

i 

HI 

1 

IV  1 

1 

1 

Jan.  1 

Feb. 

Mar. 

JUTE  MANUFACTURES 

India 

107.2 

92.2 

89.0 

92.0 

78.  Ir 

80.1 

89.9 

70.9 

71.7 

72.7 

72.2 

73.6 

72.4 

SOAP 

India 

6.38 

ii.mi 

7.15 

4.78 

5.99 

h.lU 

Korea  b 

0.42 

0.10 

0.59 

0.77 

0.22 

6. 25 

6. 23 

Japan 

15.96i 

i!32 

0.43 

i'.ie 

2.12 

2.05 

1.92 

1.36 

3.14 

4..W 

3.34 

3.42 

Malaya 

0.88 

0.64 

0.52 

0.60 

056 

0.52 

0.39 

0.39 

0.33 

0.38 

0.41 

PAPER 

India  tincludiiifi  paper  pro¬ 

ducts) 

8.97 

7.88 

8.29 

8.74 

8.32 

9.12 

8.90 

8.61 

8.96 

9.03 

8. 59 

9. 26 

Japan 

SB.’iii 

17. -iS 

23.92 

35.72 

52.39 

43.87 

53.37 

53.51 

.58.80 

iii.in 

57.56 

65.61 

OTHER  CHEMICALS 

India 

Sulphuric  acid  a 

2.05h 

3.40h 

2.94d 

2.33 

6.70 

6.77 

2.35s 

8.60 

i.n 

7.W 

n.74 

7.4' 

7.4H 

Superphosphates 

0.38 

0.42 

1.81 

3.96 

2.43 

3.82 

4.73 

4.86 

2.79 

2.76 

2.75 

2.87 

Soda  ash 

1.02 

1.15 

2.47 

1.52 

3.12 

0.75 

— 

2.20 

3.88 

3.83 

3.81 

4.01 

Caustic  soda 

0.25 

0.28 

0.37 

0.53 

0.52 

0.44 

0.50 

0.68 

0.86 

0.83 

0.87 

0.89 

Liquid  chlorine 

0.13 

0.14 

0.15 

0.22 

0.13 

0.18  , 

0.23 

0.35 

0.34 

0.30 

0.39 

0.33 

Bleaching  powder 

0.17 

0.22 

0.24 

0.21 

0.27 

0.15  ‘ 

0.2J 

0.22 

0.32 

0.28 

0.30 

0.37 

Power  alcohol  unil.  litres) 

0.86 

1.39 

1.60 

1.41 

1.33  j 

1.39 

2.07 

2.18 

1.93 

2.42 

2.19 

Industrial  alcohol  unil.  litres) 

1.82 

1.11 

1.13 

1 . 45 

0,89 

0.96 

1.23 

1.46 

1.52 

1.48 

1.39 

Japan 

Sulphuric  acid  t 

240 . 9i 

76.5 

124.1 

162.5 

215.2 

189.1 

214.1 

217.4 

240 . 5 

;. ; 

244.1 

234  7 

1*  w.:* 

Ammonium  sulphate  u 

72. 9i 

39.1 

63.1 

78.9 

102.7 

87.4 

78.2 

95.4 

)16.5 

112.7 

116.2 

104.0 

IK.H 

Calcium  cyanamide  u 

17. 9i 

12.1 

14.6 

17  1 

29.1 

18.8 

33.9 

30.8 

33.2 

2».') 

28.6 

25.3 

Calcium  superphosphate  v 

119. 8i 

16. 7 

59.1 

79.6 

96.7 

93.0 

86.1 

104.1 

103.8 

12:11, 

73.5 

141.3 

Soda  ash  (finished) 

19.4h.i 

1.9 

3.2 

6.3 

10  3  ' 

9.2 

9.6 

10.7 

11.6 

11.7 

12..=^ 

11.7 

lO/i 

Caustic  .soda 

24.9h 

2.4 

3.6 

9.0 

12.1 

11.7 

12.3 

12.3 

12.2 

12.2 

12.1 

11.5 

12.’* 

Liquid  chlorine 

O.Sh.i 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.9 

0.7 

O.S 

0.9 

1.1 

l.l 

1.2 

1.1 

l.l 

Bleaching  powder 

.  6h  i 

0.6 

1.1 

2.3 

3.5 

3.1 

3 . 7 

3.5 

3.9 

4.1) 

4.1 

3.8 

4.1 

Dyestuffs 

1.59i 

0.14 

0.23 

0.44 

0.55 

0.68 

0.64 

0.46 

0.40 

i).:,i. 

0.50 

0.65 

0. 

Methyl  alcohol 

0.36i 

0.38 

0.36 

0.63 

0.92 

0.69 

0.95 

0.91 

1.15 

1.41 

1  42 

1.15 

I.7h 

Ethyl  alcohol  imil.  litres) 

O.Sli 

1.32 

1.58 

2.41 

2.15 

2.10 

2.39 

1 . 05 

3.06 

2.07 

0.97 

1.68 

MACHINERY  PRODUCTS 

India 

Diesel  engines  Units 

39  4 

57  1 

85  4 

173  0 

121  3 

139  0 

209  3 

222  3 

294 

225 

301 

356 

Electric  motors  1000  h.p. 

3  82 

3  17 

5  00 

5  67 

5  76 

5  96 

5  80 

5  17 

5  28 

4  52 

4  26 

7  07 

Machine  tools  1000  Rs. 

760 

382 

456 

394 

541 

472 

320 

243 

187 

185 

166 

211 

Sewing  machines  Units 

0  51 

0  49 

1  67 

2  09 

1  87 

1  87 

2  21 

2  40 

2  35 

2  38 

2  23 

2  44 

Bicycles  w  UniUs 

4  22 

4  07 

5.c9 

7  33 

5  57 

6.81 

9  04 

7  89 

8  81 

8  96 

7  53 

9  95 

Electric  transformers  1000  kva 

3  25 

2  67 

6  83 

9  06 

8  82 

6  02 

7  91 

13  51 

13  19 

10  85 

13  63 

15  09 

Electric  lamps  Thousands 

676 

635 

771 

1.137 

1,085 

1.074 

1,107 

1.281 

1.254 

1,055 

1,227 

1.481 

Electric  fans  Thousands 

9  20 

13  33 

15  00 

n.oj 

12  19 

16  35 

I  ’.w/ 

17.11 

ti.U" 

12  66 

15  06 

17  56 

Insulators,  l.t.  Thousands 

119 

209 

187 

241 

168 

64 

273 

215 

209 

172 

263 

Insulators,  h.t.  Thousands 

6  18 

7  49 

11  40 

8  59 

11  96 

13  03 

12  00 

14  51 

8  32 

20  07 

15  14 

Motor  car  batteries  Thousands 

2  26 

5  84 

9  17 

8  83 

11  94 

5  03 

5  81 

12  56 

IS. 40 

14  43 

14  83 

Japan 

Railway  locomotives  Units 

28i 

19 

12 

3 

9 

9 

8 

15 

4 

6 

13 

1 

3 

Railway  freight  cars  Units 

406i 

98 

86 

367 

258 

390 

380 

193 

70 

79 

108 

82 

48 

Industrial  locomotives  Units 

37y 

31 

40 

42 

36 

47 

39 

28 

33 

17 

19 

19 

Industrial  freight  cars  Units 

592= 

251 

698 

1.612 

804 

1,400 

908 

470 

439 

.',.14 

399 

594 

(ilO 

Motor  vehicles  Units 

2.987X 

1,546 

1.850 

3,917 

5,547 

5,827 

5,561 

5,441 

5.324 

5,064 

5,272 

'>.618 

Vessels  (gross) 

15  6 

8  8 

15  4 

13  3 

13  0 

15  8 

16  2 

8  3 

13  4 

27  9 

1  6 

10  7 

Diesel  &  other  internal 

combustion  engines  i  Unit 

2.894 

6.332 

8,859 

7.915 

9,420 

8,512 

9,591 

8,510 

8.153 

8.792 

8.585 

Ring  spinning  frames  Units 

153 

136 

174 

145 

155 

120 

103 

139 

118 

Looms 

‘996 

3.676 

3,390 

4,861 

4,542 

2,568 

1,589 

1,405 

1.344 

1,510 

1.362 

Power  transmission  equip¬ 

ment 

0  3 

0  6 

1  2 

1  1 

1  3 

1  2 

1  2 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  2 

Pumps 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1.5 

1  4 

1  1 

0  8 

0  7 

0  7 

0  8 

0  7 

Cranes,  derricks,  hoists  &i 

winches  ' 

1  2 

1  4 

1  7 

1  8 

1  7 

1  6 

1  6 

1  8 

1  6 

1  9 

1  8 

Mining  &  excavating 

machinery 

1  1 

2  2 

2  6 

3  3 

2  8 

2  4 

1  9 

1  7 

1  6 

1  9 

1  5 

Iron  &  steel  works  &  cok."; 

oven  plant  equipment 

1  9 

3  1 

5  2 

6  1 

5  4 

5  1 

4  0 

5  2 

4  9 

5  2 

5  6 

Chemical  industry  machin¬ 

ery  &  equipment 

2  7 

2  2 

3  5 

3  2 

3  8 

3  5 

3  5 

3  7 

4  3 

3  4 

3  5 

Pulp  &  paper  industry 

machinery 

0  1 

0  3 

0  4 

0  5 

0  4 

0  4 

0  3 

0  3 

0  3 

0  2 

0  3 

Food  products  machinery 

0  6 

0  5 

1  0 

1  1 

0  9 

0  9 

1  1 

0  8 

0  7 

0  8 

0  9 

11  Includina  Piikiston  territory  ud 

to  July  1947. 

n  Net 

exnorts. 

b  South  Korea  only  for  1946-50. 

q  Including 

mixed  yarn,  predominantly  cotton 

e  Including  lignite. 

r  Beginning 

1»4».  data 

refer  to 

the  output  of  member  mills  of 

d  Averase  of  nvc  months  Auzust-Dreomber. 

Indian  Jute  Mills'  Association. 

e  1939. 

s  June  only. 

f  Manila  only. 

t  Converted 

to  50'  BE. 

g  Beginning  1946.  Bangkok  only. 

u  Converted 

to  20  per 

cent  nitro 

zen. 

h  Average  of  twelve  months  beginning  1  .April  of  tiie 

year  stated. 

V  Converted 

to  1C  per 

cent  phosphorus 

pentoxide 

content. 

I  1936. 

w  With  the  exception  of 

1950.  data 

include. 

in  addition  to  comnlete 

j  Average  of  four  months  September-Decomb 

T. 

bicycles,  spare  parts 

and  accessories 

expressed 

in  terms  of 

k  1940. 

complete  cycles. 

1  .Average  of  nine  months  Janiiarv-Sentember 

z  1837. 

m  Ineluding  latex. 

8" 
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111.  VOLUMI-J  OF  RAILWAY,  SHIPPING  AM)  AIR  TRAFFIC 


(Monthly  averages) 


1949 


Description 

I 

1938 

1946 

1947 

1 

1948 

1949 

1 

I 

i 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

RAILWAY  TRAFFIC 
Passenger-kilometres 

(millions) 

India  a,  b 

2.385c 

5.390c 

3,748d 

4,880 

5,055e 

5,034 

5,282 

4,946 

5,128 

5,213 

Indochina 

73.7 

2.6 

6.2 

8.3 

6.5 

6.4 

6.9 

6.7 

6.1 

Korea  f 

254 

251 

234 

236 

247g 

215 

236 

290 

Philippines  h 

39.6 

18.9 

23.9 

31.0 

30  .'2 

38.5 

25.8 

Japan  b,  i 

2,185j 

7*287 

7.343 

1 

6.595 

5.368c 

5.906 

6,293 

4,708 

5,388 

4,984 

Freight  ton-kilometres 

1 

(millions) 

India  a,  b,  J 

2,968c 

3.620c 

2,271d 

2,812 

3.220e 

3,741 

3,141 

3,157 

3,367 

3,601 

Indochina 

27.9 

1.2 

3.5 

6.5 

10.6 

11.5 

10.5 

10.8 

9.5 

Korea  f 

280 

52 

83 

87 

107g 

107 

102 

111 

Philippines  h 

13.5 

6.8 

10.4 

13  6 

15.0 

15.1 

12.1 

Japan  b,  i 

l,305j 

1.379 

1,751 

2,109 

2.369e 

2,251 

2.177 

2.184 

2,778 

2,360 

Freight  tons  (thousand) 

Ceylon  k 

77 

116 

94 

104 

107 

108 

113 

104 

101 

Indonesia 

810 

851 

292 

416 

340 

387 

500 

437 

INTERNATIONAL  SEA- 

i 

1 

BORNE  SHIPPING 

1 

Entrances  and  clearances  of 
vessels  with  cargo  in  external 

1 

1 

trade.  (1000  net  registered  tons) 

Burma 

Entered 

310b 

46k 

06k 

118k 

93k 

84 

93 

105 

91 

74 

Cleared 

350b 

36k 

100k 

157k 

114k 

122 

114 

120 

100 

77 

Ceylon 

Entered 

913 

222 

331 

475 

640 

568 

634 

630 

727 

641 

Cleared 

891 

198 

312 

469 

570 

502 

529 

574 

673 

570 

Hong  Kong  n.p. 

Entered 

1,228 

342 

668 

782 

988 

836 

1,023 

1,113 

985 

992 

Cleared 

1,233 

669 

775 

977 

868 

987 

1,164 

957 

990 

India 

Entered 

760c 

407c 

570c,q 

647r 

741 

762 

791 

690 

720 

575 

Cleared 

793c 

370c 

524c,q 

570r 

559 

540 

546 

525 

625 

535 

Indochina  n,s, 

Entered 

269 

96 

124 

148 

Cleared 

245 

i35 

97 

119 

151 

125 

i47 

ioo 

*172 

ib 

Korea,  f.n. 

Entered 

1,088 

3 

90 

25 

31 

39 

42 

21 

30 

Cleared 

1.083 

3 

91 

25 

30 

40 

42 

19 

27 

Malaya 

Entered 

1,354 

789 

951 

1.195 

1.100 

1,212 

1,292 

1,176 

Cleared 

1,308 

699 

892 

1,083 

974 

1,091 

1,188 

1,076 

Pakistan 

Entered 

.... 

1  •  •  ■  • 

1  • .  ■ 

115d 

201 

301 

299 

306 

317 

282 

sis 

Cleared 

78d 

144 

204 

203 

226 

193 

195 

1  242 

Philippines 

Entered 

‘  37 It 

’i24u 

1 

450 

476 

489 

488 

487 

439 

485 

Cleared 

436t 

59u 

438 

475 

481 

490 

490 

440 

473 

Thailand 

Entered 

72b 

20 

*43 

67 

90 

84 

88 

93 

94 

Cleared 

101b 

23 

50 

92 

122 

130 

116 

120 

121 

Japan  n 

Entered 

5.824k 

200 

623 

948 

1,541 

1,308 

1,592 

1,668 

1.595 

776 

Cleared 

5.785t 

615 

929 

1,489 

CIVIL  AVIATION  TRAFFIC 

i 

1 

Passenger-Kilometres 

(millions) 

Ceylon 

0.36 

0.95 

0.76 

0.83 

1.15 

1.05 

India 

o.ii 

8.19 

19!o3 

24.05 

26.22 

25.74 

27.66 

23.94 

27.54 

Philippines 

0.21 

8.28 

10.75 

14.57 

12.27 

14.85 

Thailand 

— 

0.01 

0.42 

0.93 

l’.57 

1.49 

1.74 

1.58 

1.47 

i.53 

Freight  ton-kilometres 

(thousands) 

1 

I 

Ceylon 

1.6 

7.3 

5.7 

7.0 

9.0 

7.5 

India 

‘34 

125 

29.4 

489 

878 

661 

839 

869 

1,142 

Philippines 

1 

1  245 

455 

540 

499 

418 

i 

Thailand 

I'.Ob 

0.1 

5.5 

16.9 

28.9 

26.8 

26.3 

29.2 

1  33.4 

30.1 

1950 


Jan. 

1  Feb. 

1  1 

Mar. 

4.933 

4.600 

6,116 

5.2 

6.1 

297 

32.3 

5.362 

4.524 

5,066 

3,208 

3.180 

4,415 

10.2 

9.4 

164 

2,323 

2,325 

2,431 

109 

398 

*380 

i  i 

73 

1  ! 
1 

83 

65 

64 

63 

104 

613 

622 

687 

539 

595 

575 

1,050 

913 

1,013 

1,003 

950 

1,015 

625 

421 

679 

530 

505 

569 

162 

172 

{55 

45 

89 

39 

83 

279 

308 

353 

267 

225 

235 

484 

'  457 

514 

474 

424 

522 

760 

730 

837 

28.32 

1 

1.62 

i36 

1.60 

1,879 

1 

29.7 

26.0  ' 

34.6 

a  Class  I  railways,  broad  and  metre  ;au';e  only, 
b  Annual  figures  relate  to  twelve  months,  beginnins  1  April  of 
year  stated. 

c  Including  Pakistan  territory, 
d  September-December. 

e  Average  of  eleven  months.  April  to  February, 
f  Beginning  1947.  south  Korea, 
g  Average  of  nine  months.  April  to  December, 
h  Manila  Railroad  Co.  Annual  figures  relate  to  twelve  months 
ending  30  June  of  year  stated, 
i  State  Railways  only. 

J  1936. 

k  Annual  figures  refer  to  twelve  months  ending  30  September  of 
year  stated.  . 


1  Beginning  1947.  Federal  area. 

m  Total  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  made  during  each 
voyage. 

n  With  cargo  and  in  ballast. 

p  Beginning  1941.  including  river  boats  of  mare  than  CO  tons, 
q  January-July. 
r  March-December. 
s  Port  of  Saigon, 
t  1931. 

u  Jaauary-September. 

v  Scheduled  domestic  and  international  route.s.  and  except  India, 
revenue  traffic  only. 
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IV.  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  MERCHANDISE 

(Monthly  average  of  values  in  millions) 


1949  1950 


COUNTRY 

1938 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

Jan. 

Feb. 

BRITISH  NORTH 

BORNEO  (M$) 

Imports 

0.5 

1.7 

2.1 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

Exports 

0.8 

1.4 

2.5 

3.1 

4.8 

4.6, 

4.2 

Balance 

-1-0.3 

—0.3 

-fO.4 

-fO.3 

+  2.1 

+  2.0 

+  1.6 

lURMA  a  (Rs.) 

Imports 

18.0 

24.2 

39.4 

49.7 

31.1 

,  24.7 

28.1 

36.6 

32.2 

36.3 

44.8 

37  0 

Exports 

40.5 

8.4 

39.9 

63.1 

61.1 

84.5 

69.5 

49.8 

30.3 

32.3 

14.6 

24  2 

Balance 

-f  22.5 

—15.8 

-t-0.5 

-f  13.4 

-f  30.3 

4-59.8 

4-41.4  ' 

4-13.2 

—1.9 

—4.0 

—30.2 

—12.8 

CEYLON  (Rs.) 

Imports 

20 

58 

80 

83 

86 

95.3 

93.3 

73.7 

80.7 

79.9 

87.0 

65.0 

Exports 

24 

64 

74 

84 

89 

80.7 

83.7 

88.7 

101.7 

99.3 

108.0 

93.0 

Balance 

-1-4 

-f6 

—6 

-fl 

-t-3 

-14.6 

—9.6 

4-15.0 

+21.0 

+  20.3 

+  21.0 

+  28.0 

HONG  KONG  (HK  $) 

Imports 

52 

78 

129 

173 

242 

181.0 

232.0 

271.7 

283.0 

284.0 

322.0 

249.0 

Exports 

51 

66 

105 

132 

206 

162.7 

168.0 

236.3 

2,58.0 

227.3 

246.0 

203.0 

Balance 

—1 

—12 

—24 

—41 

—33 

-18.3 

—64.0 

-35.4 

-25.0 

—56.7 

—76.0 

—46.0 

INDIA  b  (Rs.) 

Sea  and  airborre 

Imports 

1  130  , 

278 

372 

432 

461 

540.3 

586.0  , 

483.3 

458.0 

312.0 

368.0 

266.0a 

Exports 

!  142 

266 

349 

352 

39: 

343.7 

313.3  1 

335.7 

466.7 

463.3 

475.0 

453.0 

Balance 

!  -f  12 

—12 

—23 

—80 

— 36 

—  196.6 

—272.7 

—152.6 

+  8.7 

-h 151.3 

+  107.0 

+  187.0 

Landborne 

1 

Imports 

71 

26 

32.3  ' 

50.1 

13.9 

8.7 

0.7 

14.9 

Exports 

25 

22 

33.7 

29.4 

19.4 

3.4 

2.2 

2.9 

Balance 

—43 

—4 

4-1.4 

+  20.7 

+  5.5 

—5.3 

+  1.5 

—12.0 

INDOCHINA  (Pr.) 

1 

Imports 

16 

26 

81 

197 

328 

1  ‘229.7 

312.7 

378.7 

389.7 

292.4 

239.6 

261.2 

Exports 

24 

58 

39 

98 

95 

!  106.7 

98.0 

84.0 

90.0 

110.0 

140.3 

114.6 

Balance 

+  B 

-f32 

,  —42 

—99 

—233 

—123.0 

—214.7 

—294.7 

—299.7 

—182.4 

—99.3 

|— 146.6 

INDONESIA  (FI.) 

Imports 

40.5 

23.4 

64.6 

94.5 

119.0 

93.1 

121.8 

143.7 

117.1 

95.6 

60.3 

82.1 

Exports 

57.4 

12.9 

29.1 

86.7 

120.3 

104.7 

117.0 

120.(1 

139.5a 

141.0 

113.1 

108.2 

Balance 

-f  16.9 

—10.5 

—35.5 

-7.8 

-t-1.3 

4-11.6 

—4.8 

—23  7 

-1-22.4 

+  45.4 

+  52.8 

+  26.1 

XCREA,  SOUTH  (US$) 

Imports 

4.12 

15.90 

15.75 

10.98 

12.35 

14.22 

8.30 

9. 16 

3.67 

5  48 

9.33 

Exports 

0.06 

0.67 

1.57 

1.19 

0.82 

1.69 

0.82 

1.41 

2.46 

3.34 

2.54 

Balance 

—4.06 

—15.23 

—14.18 

—9.79 

—11.53 

—12.53 

—7.48 

-7.75 

—6.21 

—2  14 

—6.79 

WALAYA  AND 

SINGAPORE  (M$) 

Imports 

46 

114 

149 

153 

143.3 

164.3 

140.7 

160.7 

173.0 

180.0 

150.0 

Exports 

48 

108 

144 

143 

146.3 

117.3 

130.7 

164.7 

IS7.S 

190.0 

164.0 

Balance 

+  2 

—6 

—5 

—13 

-2.0 

—47.0 

—10.0 

+  4.0 

14.8 

+  10.0 

+  14.0 

PAKISTAN  c  (Rs  ) 

Imports 

1 

20.0 

93.3 

113.1 

131.5 

124.2 

124. (» 

72.8 

66.8 

66.4 

56.6 

Exports 

64.8 

76.9 

75.9 

107.8 

85.5 

17.  J 

62.6 

90.6 

88.5 

95.9 

Balance 

-1-44.8 

—21.4 

—37.2 

—23.7 

—38.7 

7C.1 

—10.2 

+  23.8 

-f22.1 

+  39.3 

PHILIPPINES  (P.) 

Imports 

22.10 

49.31 

85.22 

94.70 

94.43 

114.15 

93.53 

72.92 

97.38 

Exports 

19.42 

10.70 

44.09 

53.14 

42.29 

45.62 

46.07 

41.86 

36.98 

Balance 

— 2.68 

—38.61 

—41.13 

—41.56 

—68.53 

—47.46 

—31.06 

-60.40 

THAILAND  d  (Baht) 

Imports 

10.8 

45.7 

92.5 

143.6 

191.4 

17(1.8 

224.9 

175.6 

188.2 

IS9.0 

Exports 

16.8 

38.0 

80.7 

168.0 

234.0 

2(8.  t 

239.1 

192.0 

226.5 

JS7.3 

Balance 

-t-6.0 

—7.7 

—11.8 

-1-24.4 

4-42.6 

4-101.7 

4-14.2 

+  16.4 

+38.3 

—31.3 

JAPAN  (USD 

Imports 

89.2 

19.1 

43.8 

56.9 

75.1 

75  8 

92.5 

75  8 

44.4 

73.9 

70.8 

76.4 

Exports 

92.4 

6.5 

14.5 

21.5 

42.6 

4:’.0 

47.4 

42.8 

40.2 

47.9 

39.5 

51.2 

Balance 

-t-3.2 

—12.6 

—29.3 

—35.4 

—32.5 

—35.8 

—43.1 

—33.0 

—4.2 

—26.0 

—31.3 

—25.2 

BI  RMA — For  1938  and  1946.  soa-borno  tr.ido  on’y.  For  1938,  twe  vc 
month.s  starting  April.  For  1946.  eight  months  ending  September. 
For  1947,  1948  and  1949,  twelve  months  ending  September. 
INDI.V— Annual  figures  twelve  months  starting  April.  Sea  and  air¬ 
borne:  Figures  for  1946  and  April -July  1947  figures  include 

Pakistan  territory.  Indo-Pakistan  trade  excluded  from  August  1947 
to  February  1948  Land  borne  trade:  with  Pakistan  ( incomplete i. 


c  P.\KIST.\V  -Sea-borne  trade  only.  For  1947,  eight  months  ending 
March  1948  and  excluding  trade  with  India.  For  1948  and  1949. 
twelve  months  starting  April. 

d  TII.AIL.WD  For  1938.  twelve  months  starting  April. 

c  J.AP.W  -Trade  with  Korea  and  Formosa  included.  For  1945. 
sixteen  months’  average  ending  December. 


Mar. 


2  8 
5  6 
+  2  8 


17  2 
5C.0 
-f30  8 


85.0 
97.0 
-f  12.0 


281.0 

233.0 

—48.0 


302.0 

462.0 

-H160.0 


10.4 

5.2 

—5.2 


376  4 
25  0 
—301.4 

144.3 

201.7 

-t-57.4 


11.20 

1.50 

—9.70 


189.0 

209.4 

-f^20.4 


77.3 

87.3 
-1-10.0 


76.2 

52.9 

—23.3 


—  K.  — 

V.  KXI'OKT  ()|-  SKLEC ItlJ  (OMMUDITIES 

I  Monthly  ai  crugc.s  in  ihunsanJ  tuns) 


1949  1930 


COMMODITY 

1938 

1947 

1948 

1949 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

TEA 

Ceylon 

8.91 

10.86 

11.18 

11.58 

10.11 

13.27 

11.74 

11.20 

8.72 

10.68 

6.60 

8.87 

China 

3.47 

1.37 

1.46 

15.33 

I'/.M 

India 

13.38a 

16.06a 

14.23 

16.03 

6.49 

18.80 

23.60 

■  lls'i 

Pakistan 

1.20 

0.82 

0..39 

0.92 

2.46 

1.18 

2.31 

1.10 

6.i2 

Indochina 

O.ifi 

0.6 1 

6.02 

1.40b 

1.74 

Indonesia 

5.99 

0.33 

0.75 

1.79t 

'  V.70b 

1.90b 

2.68b 

1.56 

Japan 

1.40 

0.25 

0.34 

0.60 

0.30 

0.95 

0.95 

0.18 

6.40 

0.08 

COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OIL  c 

Ceylon 

8.69 

5.09 

9.18 

8.64 

10.69 

6.24 

8.68 

8.99 

3.35 

4.24 

4.44 

1.38 

Hong  Kong  cl 

0.05 

1.58 

0.69 

0.26 

0.29 

0.10 

0.37 

0.33 

0.17 

0.14 

0.14 

0.22 

Indonesia  e 

25.77f 

7.63 

12.12g 

15.80 

17.17 

17.34 

15.85 

12.80 

11.95 

16.76 

7.41 

11.68 

Malaya  &  Singapore 

13.44 

4.02 

7.09 

9.75 

7.23 

8.23 

12.37 

11.11 

7.69 

5.49 

7.82 

9.75 

North  Borneo 

0.42 

0.19 

0.26 

0.84 

0.51 

0.76 

0.97 

1.12 

1.31 

1.20 

1.11 

1.64 

Philippines 

28.93f 

51.16 

35.34 

33.42 

24.23 

33.12 

39.80 

36.4£ 

25.98 

26.01 

21.74 

30.18 

Sarawak 

0.14 

0.04 

0.10 

0.17 

0.10 

0.11 

0.21 

0.27 

0.20 

0.26 

0.20 

0.15 

Thailand  ....  ..  ...'.  0.32  0.23  o.20  0.46  0.40 


PALM  KERNELS  AND  OIL  c 


Indonesia  h 

14.24 

0.19 

3.33 

8.49 

6.50 

5.72 

9.22 

12.50 

5.59 

2.95 

5.69 

8.13 

Malaya  &  Singapore 

3.07 

4.06 

4.39 

1  5.03 

6.50 

4.07 

4.78 

4.68 

5.22 

5.58 

1  3.25 

6.81 

GROUND  NUTS  AND  OIL  c 

Hong  Kong 

1.22 

0.21 

0.36 

0.71 

0.16 

0..59 

1.19 

0.96 

1.47 

1.06 

1.26 

2.11 

India 

21.97 

3.03 

5.47 

3.97 

4.73 

6.12 

1.59 

3.45 

21.81 

NATURAL  RUBBER 

Brunei 

0.10 

0.17 

0.17 

0.14 

0.17 

0.11 

0.14 

0.15 

0.20 

0.21 

j  0.20 

0.18 

Burma 

0.57 

0.73 

0.77 

0.63 

0.63 

0.63 

0.63 

0.63 

12.18 

Ceylon 

4.17 

6.98 

7.77  1 

7.66 

9.69 

5.57 

6.63 

8.75 

10.^3 

9.87 

8.64 

Indochina 

5.01 

4.28 

3.49 

3.46 

4.41 

2.07 

3.54 

3.82 

5.69 

8.02 

7.53 

1.51 

Indonesia 

25.48 

24.30 

36.58 

35.73 

29.83 

1  33.24 

36.79 

43.06 

29.73 

22.54 

25.33 

41.32 

Malaya 

29.13 

54.20 

57.49 

i  57.50 

64.78 

'  50.46 

58.21 

56.54 

58.23 

58.69 

52.77 

63.22 

North  Borneo 

0.80 

1.27 

1  1.70 

1.65 

1.65 

1.43 

1.70 

1.83 

1.83 

1.95 

1.50 

2.05 

Sarawak 

1.51 

3.01 

3.38 

3.29 

3.54 

3.12 

3.27 

3.22 

4.54 

4.31 

4.73 

4.59 

Thailand 

3.52 

4.45 

8.12 

7.97 

8.34 

8.06 

8.05 

7.45 

7.20 

6.83 

8.83 

5.94 

TIN  CONCENTRATES 

Burma 

0.17 

0.15 

1  0.16 

0.12 

0.12 

0.05 

0.15 

0.15 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

Indochina  i 

1 

0.04 

0.02 

0.02 

Indonesia 

1.16 

’  i.32 

’2.75 

2.58 

,  3.04 

2.64 

'2!52 

2.11 

2.56 

2.81 

1.86 

3.60 

Thailand 

1.14 

0.48 

0.47 

0.61 

'  0.51 

0.76 

0.39 

0.79 

0.76 

1.16 

0.42 

0.71 

TIN  METAL 

Hong  Kong 

'  0.17  1 

0.28 

0.22 

0.44 

0.14 

0.30 

0.15 

0.18 

Malaya 

5.18 

’  ’2.72 

j  4.00 

4.65 

5.99 

2.83 

4.30 

5.50 

5.92 

6.47 

4.49 

6.81 

a  Including  territory  of  Pakistan, 
b  Federal  territory  only. 

c  Exnrcssed  in  terms  of  oil  equivalent:  flaiires  under 
1938  refer  to  averages  for  the  period  1934-30. 
d  Coconut  oil  only. 


e  Copra  onlv. 
f  1935-39. 

column  for  ■;  Excluding  exoorts  to  Singapore, 

h  Palm  oil  only. 

.  To  Malaya  only 


—  n 

\  1. 

IMI’Oi 

n  or 

Kicr 

MY  SOltKCt: 

(M 

onl!ily  ui'viuiiv.s 

in  t/iousunil 

Ions) 

1949 

1950 

Importing  country  and  sourer 

1938 

1946 

1947 

1943 

1949 

I 

II 

HI 

IV 

I 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

BRITISH  BORNEO 

Total  imports 

3.5 

1.1 

2.6 

2.7 

2.2 

5.6 

i.i 

0.9 

1.0 

0.3 

_ 

— 

0.9 

From  Burma 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.9 

0.1 

O.o 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

From  Thailand 

0..")a 

0.9 

2.2 

1.8 

2.1 

5.2 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.9 

Other  sources 

3.0 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

CEYLON 

Total  imports 

40.8 

23.0 

20.3 

33.5 

33.4 

52.5 

37.2 

17.8 

26.2 

2.3 

0.4 

1.9 

4.5 

From  Burma 

30.7a 

3.6 

9.2 

25.8 

21.6 

37.0 

22  .9 

12  1 

14.3 

\.o 

— 

0.6 

3  8 

From  Thailand 

6.3 

— 

0.9 

7.2 

8,2 

7.5 

2.3 

11.0 

08 

0  4 

1.3 

0,8 

Other  sources 

9,8 

19.3 

11.0 

G.8 

4.0 

7.4 

6.8 

3.4 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

CHINA 

Total  imports 

27. 5 

17.8 

22.4 

32.0 

13.3 

14.9 

31.9 

3.1 

3.0 

09 

... 

— 

’6 

Fiom  Burma 

2.2a 

0.2 

V  7 

5.2 

4.1 

2.9 

7.4 

3.0 

3.0 

0  9 

-- 

■  - 

2.6 

From  Thailand 

0.2a 

9.0 

11.0 

18.4 

6.5 

11.6 

14.5 

0.1 

— 

-  - 

—  - 

— 

— 

From  Indochina 

1.5 

4.2 

0.1 

0.3 

_ 

-- 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

Other  sources 

23.0 

4.3 

1.5 

8.1 

2.6 

0.4 

10.0 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

HONG  KONG 

Total  imports 

41.5 

6.7 

7  2 

9.4 

6.0 

9.2 

5.2 

3.6 

5.U 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

Fi'om  Burma 

3.7r. 

0.8 

2.8 

3.1 

l.t 

2.6 

1.5 

l.H 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

From  Tliailand 

74.3a 

5.9 

3.2 

5.0 

4.5 

6.G 

3.7 

1.9 

5.9 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

From  Indochina 

13.5 

0.4 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

Other  sources 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

INDIA 

1  Total  imports 

130.8 

30.5 

38.7 

66.6 

06.9 

1.9.4 

71.5 

54.9 

21.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

From  Burma 

no. 2a 

19.6 

28.8 

41.7 

31.5 

65.3 

35.9 

24.1 

0.7 

■  — 

— 

— 

— 

From  Indochina 

0.1 

0.3 

0.8 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

From  Thailand 

0.5c 

2.2 

2.6 

13.8 

26.1 

47.1 

28.0 

14.1 

15.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  sources 

— 

S  .i 

6.5 

10.2 

9.2 

6.1 

7.7 

16.7 

5.7 

■  ' 

— 

— 

INDONESIA 

Total  imports 

24.’ 

8.2 

9.7 

17.2 

27.8 

3.5.0 

23.9 

16.0 

36.2 

3.0 

— 

0.2 

8.7 

From  Burma 

R.4a 

1.3 

4.0 

5.0 

10.5 

8.2 

14.0 

8.8 

11.0 

1,3 

— 

— 

3.9 

From  Indochina 

2.1 

0.1 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

From  Thailand 

0.2a 

3.6 

6.5 

11.0 

18.0 

6.7 

7.3 

12.1 

1.7 

— 

0.2 

4.8 

Other  sources 

13.4 

1.1 

1.4 

5.7 

6.3 

3.9 

3.2 

13.0 

— 

MALAYA  &  SINGAPORE 

Total  imports 

72.2 

22.9 

23.6 

12.4 

41.2 

51.9 

53.0 

34.6 

23.4 

1.6 

0.6  1 

0.3 

3.9 

From  Burma 

20  6a 

9.8 

11.1 

1.6 

12.0 

15.3 

23.6 

7.8 

1.2 

— 

0.1  1 

— 

0.1 

From  Indochina 

1.9 

1.3 

— 

1.8 

0.4 

1.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i  — 

— 

— 

From  Thailand 

48.0a 

8.2 

6.7 

1.3 

23.5 

28.7 

20.1 

21.4 

23.8 

1.5 

0.5 

0.3 

3.7 

Other  sources 

1.6 

3.6 

5.7 

7.7 

5.3 

6.2 

9.3 

5.4 

0.4 

— 

— 

PAKISTAN 

Total  imports 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

4.7 

2.0 

14.6 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

From  Burma 

— 

— 

— 

4.9 

4.7 

2.0 

— 

— 

— 

Other  sources 

— 

0.4 

PHILIPPINES 

Total  imports 

3.3 

18.5 

2.8 

7.3 

13.3 

— 

25.7 

2.2.7 

4.7 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.5 

From  Burma 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

1.6 

— 

4  •> 

2.3 

— 

— 

— 

From  Thailand 

1.0a 

4.5 

1.5 

5.5 

3.6 

— 

8.7 

5.1 

0.7 

0.2 

■■■ 

0.5 

Other  sources 

2.3 

14.0 

1.3 

1.5 

8.0 

— 

1’.'. 

lo.i 

4.1 

~ 

JAPAN 

Total  imports 

145.4 

_ 

2.9 

13.4 

0.3 

13.0 

15.1 

25.2 

24.2 

19.5 

22.8 

30  4 

From  Burma 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

3.8 

— 

— 

2.3 

■2.9 

3.7 

2.8 

5.4 

2.9 

From  Thailand 

2.1a 

_ 

— 

9.4 

— 

13.0 

12.8 

11.8 

18.6 

10.8 

17.5 

27.6 

Other  sources 

143.2 

— 

2.9 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

1.9 

5.8 

a  Year  commencing  1 

.^pril. 

c  Estimated. 

b  Including  PakiFtan 

territory 

up  to  t94i. 

—  48  — 


VII.  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS'* 


I  1949  1939 

1933  1943  1949  !  '  ~ 

I  I  II  III  IV  I  Jan.  Feb.  Mar. 


BURMA  (million  Rs.) 


Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Deposit  money  b 

174 

202 

193 

203 

207 

205 

193 

107 

193 

200 

Commercial  Banks 

Total  deposits 

1 

199r 

233 

225  1 

233  ' 

230  1 

237 

226 

210 

225 

233 

Assets:  Cash 

72c 

109 

88 

no 

117 

121 

72 

80 

69 

68 

Short  term 

67c 

60 

80 

59 

52 

49 

94 

80 

95 

108 

Union  Bank  of  Burma 

Deposits:  Total 

108d 

149 

104 

136 

166 

191 

136 

153 

123 

132 

Government 

44d 

46 

22 

30 

55 

76 

70 

79 

59 

72 

Foreign  assets;  Total 

88d 

172 

117 

167 

200 

205 

141 

161 

129 

133 

Local  assets: 

Short  term;  Government  . 

14d 

30 

31 

35 

28 

33 

30 

27 

31 

34 

Bank  Clearings 

157c 

133 

143 

139 

143 

107 

135 

106 

128 

170 

CEYLON  e  (million  Rs.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Notes;  Net  active 

36 

220 

222 

217 

216 

226 

229 

230 

223 

231 

230 

Deposit  money  b 

529 

621 

592 

515 

642 

734 

613 

613 

Commercial  Banks 

Total  deposits  , 

633 

687 

6.59 

581 

708 

801 

679 

806 

771 

679 

Assets:  Cash  '  . 

.  •  • .  ' 

284  , 

252 

1.53 

331 

401 

194 

194 

Short  term  '  . 

1 

1 

137  i 

128 

131 

136 

155 

169 

I 

169 

Long  term  ' 

1 

230 

225  ' 

235  ' 

229 

232  < 

236 

236 

Bank  Clearings 

90 

*391 

461  ' 

390 

462 

431 

502 

519 

"473 

408 

519 

HONG  KONG  (million  HK$) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Notes;  To'^al  issued 

777 

840 

842 

878 

833 

804 

803 

804 

80.3 

802 

Bank  Clearings 

689 

917 

823 

992 

935 

918 

878 

881 

784 

970 

INDIA  f  (1000  million  Rs.) 


Currency  and  Deposit  Money 


Currency:  Net  active 

3.03': 

13  57 

12.33 

12.30 

12.31 

12  00 

11.89 

12.53 

12.35 

12.52 

12.73 

Deposit  money 

1.35c 

8.07 

7.06 

7.39 

7.93 

7.02 

6  81 

6.89 

6.94 

6.89 

6.93 

Scheduled  Banks 

Total  deposits 

2.27 

9.90 

8.85 

9.28 

8.86 

8.66 

8.61 

8.61 

8.61 

8.66 

8.55 

Assets:  Cash 

0.22 

1.28 

1.04 

0.93 

0.99 

1.12 

1.11 

0.87 

0.89 

0.89 

0.83 

Short  term 

1.16 

4.33 

4.47 

4.78 

4.84 

4.23 

4.04 

4.45 

4.31 

4.42 

4.62 

Long  term 

4.65h 

3.75i 

3.93 

3.51 

3.72 

3.33i 

Rrs°rve  Bank  of  India 

Deposits;  Total 

0.32 

4.29 

3.10 

3.43 

2.97 

2.93 

3.12 

2.95 

2.97 

2.93 

2.91 

Government  j 

0.15 

2.57 

1.75 

2.19 

1.66 

1.47 

1.71 

1.77 

1.77 

1.79 

1.75 

Foreign  assets:  Total 

1.15 

13.74 

8.95 

10.06 

9.05 

8.28 

8.43 

8.86 

8.73 

8.84 

8.99 

Banking  Department 

0.04 

3.44 

1.87 

2.21 

1.56 

1.73 

1.99 

2.02 

2.02 

1.94 

2.08 

Issuing  Department 

1.11c 

10.30 

7.08 

7.85 

7.49 

6.55 

6.44 

6.84 

6.70 

6.99 

6.90 

Local  assets: 

Short  term;  Government 

0.02 

0.01 

0.03 

0.03 

0.06 

0.03 

0.01 

0.04 

— 

_ 

Short  term;  Others 

n.nt 

npo 

0.12 

0.11 

0.15 

0.11 

0.11 

0.14 

0.13 

0.16 

0.13 

Long  term:  Total 

0.39 

2.83 

5.01 

4.72 

5.16 

5.08 

5.07 

5.10 

5.03 

5.10 

5.16 

Banking  Department 

0.06 

0.75 

1.00 

1.10 

1.09 

0.90 

0.92 

0.86 

0.87 

0.95 

0.76 

Issuing  Department 

0.32 

2  08 

4.01 

3.62 

4.07 

4.18 

4.15 

4.24 

4.1.3 

4.15 

4.40 

Banking  Clearings 

1.54 

5.12 

4.33 

5.32 

4.76 

4.44 

4.80 

4.87 

5.02 

5.12 

4.48 

INDO-CHINA  (million  Pr.) 


Commercial  Banks 

Total  deposits  1,126  1,284  1.2fi3  1,223  1,293  1,357  1,582  1,594  1.588  1,553 

Assets:  Short  term  333  600  488  581  662  668  742  711  773  742 

INDONESIA  (million  PI.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Notes;  Total  issued  k  193  1  1,327  1  1,099  1,530  1,663  1,725  1.823  2,000  1.919  2.017  2,064 

Bank  of  Java 

Deposits:  Privato  .  763  690  747  770  843  1.251  1.2«o  l.3oi  i,i62 

Pore'gn  assets;  Total  128e  ...  551  532  557  567  549  735  758  726  722 

Local  assets: 

Short  term;  Government  ...  856  985  834  949  1,026  1,140  1,659  1,646  1,719  1612 

Short  term;  Others  .  70  81  j  68  66  65  71  70  65  77 
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VII. 

FIN.VNCI.VL 

STATISTICS- 

f  Contd. 

! 

1949 

1950  1 

1 

1938 

1948 

1949 

1 

HI 

IV 

I 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

JAPAN  (1000  million  Y.) 

1 

1 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Notes:  Total  issued 

3.3g 

251.5 

314  9 

327.2  309.5 

298.7 

324.2 

317.1 

323.1 

314.3 

313.8 

Deposit  money 

5.3g 

266.9 

363.8 

326.7  340.8 

383.6 

404.0 

416  2 

411.3 

All  banks  except  Bank  of 

Japan 

Total  deposits 

19.1 

326.4 

613  9 

520.4  560.5 

C53.7 

720.7 

806.7 

;69.7 

774.1 

376.3 

Assets:  Cash 

1.5g 

52.6 

101.5 

92.7  1  89.8 

105.4 

118.0 

117.7 

115.4 

Short  term 

12.7 

243  3 

496.8 

396.5  437.0 

529.3 

631.0 

715.'8 

685.0 

710.9 

75i!6 

hong  term 

5.8 

68.2 

115.4 

109.5  121.3 

113.6 

112.1 

106.4 

106.7 

106.7 

1)5.9 

Bank  of  Japan 

Deposits:  Total 

0.4 

29.5 

57.2 

51.4  1  65.7 

67.6 

44.2 

48.8 

32.7 

50.6 

63.2 

Government 

0.3 

10.4 

35.2 

23.9  1  43.0 

43.9 

19.9 

30.6 

14.5 

34.8 

42.4 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Government 

_ 

69.0 

94.1 

80.5  93.1 

99.5 

98.5 

84.5 

87.3 

81.5 

81.8 

Short  term:  Others 

0.1 

54.6 

77.8 

67.2  68.2 

78.1 

97.6 

101.3 

88.5 

106.6 

108.8 

Long  term:  Government 

1.8 

153.3 

182.3 

215.8  188.7 

165.3 

159.3 

170.2 

176.2 

170.8 

163.5 

Bank  Clearings 

215.7 

549.2 

451.6  518.2 

54.6.4 

681.6 

656.4 

586.7 

637.2 

745.5 

KORRA  (1000  million  W.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 
Notes:  In  circulation 

0.31 

28.90 

42  06 

35.03  34.49 

40.86 

57.80 

5.1.24 

61.66 

Deposit  money 

4.12 

11.48 

20.65 

17.04  15.56 

23.82 

26.18 

28.28 

23.56 

All  Banks 

Total  deposits 

0.52 

32.93 

56.93 

47.47  '  49.31 

66.13 

64.81 

74.19 

65.65 

Assets:  Cash 

0.05 

8.31 

15  44 

12.75  1  12.62 

17.59 

18.79 

29.57 

22.52 

Short  term 

1.05 

32.16 

52.92 

42.19  1  39.00 

51.23 

76.25 

86.76 

85.03 

1  Long  term 

0.41 

3.25 

3.53 

3.39  3.48 

3.57 

3.68 

•  • 

3.75 

4.52 

Bank  of  Korea 

Deposits:  Total 

0.62 

5.18 

7.80 

6.47  7.14 

10.33 

7.06 

10.31 

7.34 

Government 

O.OG 

0.13 

0.54 

0.28  0.46 

0.35 

0.64 

9.95 

0.42 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Government 

0.09 

0.14 

0.30 

0.13  0.32 

0.40 

0.42 

0.45 

0.46 

Short  term:  Others 

0.97 

8.20 

13.45 

9.40  7.12 

11.75 

26.57 

35.76 

33.53 

Long  term 

0.28 

0.18 

0.41 

0.33  0.40 

0.44 

0.48 

0.50 

0.59 

Bank  Clearings 

0.20 

20.57 

39.87 

26.53  34.29 

41.73 

56.93 

56.22 

56.64 

MALAYA  (million  M$) 

1 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Currency:  Total  issued 

4n0g 

402 

401  1  402 

403 

402 

403 

403 

402 

403 

PAKISTAN  (million  Rs.) 

1 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

1,708 

1.741 

1.813  1,741 

1,718 

1,694 

1,799 

1.785 

1,8C0 

1,812 

Currency:  In  circulation 

990 

999 

995  973 

982 

1,043 

1,045 

1,032 

1,072 

1,0*32 

Deposit  money 

Scheduled  Banks 

1,092 

1,072 

1,015  ;  1,083 

1,061 

1,094 

1,151 

1,122 

1.155 

1,177 

Total  deposits 

218 

204 

160  224 

187 

244 

182 

219 

189 

138 

Assets:  Cash 

Short  term 

322 

423 

443  !  426 

429 

414 

519 

489 

512 

556 

State  Bank  of  Pakistan 

1,164 

1,015 

1,076  1,118 

935 

930 

706 

793 

780 

809 

Deposits:  Total 

911 

795 

909  883 

716 

669 

579 

563 

518 

658 

Government 

, 

Foreign  assets: 

1,009 

722 

829  S29 

673 

551 

•161 

409 

343 

327 

Banking  Department 

1,203 

1  618 

1,789  '  1,789 

1,575 

1,378 

1,475 

1,474 

1,525 

1,428 

Issuing  Department 

Local  assets: 

117 

111 

112  117 

108 

105 

106 

107 

105 

106 

Short  term:  Government 

3 

5  ... 

1 

8 

17 

10 

19 

22 

Short  term:  Others 

Long  term: 

.. 

65 

178 

101  1  155 

181 

271 

301 

277 

277 

348 

Banking  Department 

25 

92 

50 

136 

265 

297 

265 

265 

361 

Issuing  Department 

1  Bank  Clearings 

296 

326 

401  349 

266 

288 

360 

322 

364 

394 

PHILIPPINES  (million  P.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Currency:  Net  active 

141g 

513 

551 

556  552 

524 

571 

558 

566 

Deposit  Money 

73g 

547 

547 

594  560 

536 

497 

498 

495 

VII.  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  (Contd.) 


1949  I  1950 


1 

1938 

1948 

1949 

1 

I 

1 

I  ' 

II 

m  j 

IV  ' 

I 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Commercial  Banks 

1 

Total  deposits 

886 

919 

889 

882 

855 

814 

833 

825 

784 

Assets:  Cash 

(>5g 

313 

203 

238 

204 

190 

178 

179 

178 

Short  term 

210 

563 

576 

560 

550 

567 

586 

574  I 

591 

594 

Long  term 

49 

84 

82 

82 

91 

83 

55 

55 

55 

56 

Central  Bank  of  Philippines 

1 

Deposits:  Total 

144 

141 

184 

141 

110 

133 

129 

130 

j  140 

Foreign  assets:  Total 

Local  assets: 

400 

607 

703 

671 

567 

485 

442 

443 

442 

!  442 

Short  term:  Other.'; 

30  1 

3 

25 

91 

85 

83 

85 

87 

Long  term 

20 

5 

16 

59 

103 

97 

105 

106 

Bank  Clearings 

Totai  Bank  Debits  to  Check- 

26 

381 

443 

416 

495 

433 

426 

460 

1 

1 

477 

448 

455 

584 

ing  Account 

175 

772 

,  723  , 

702 

723 

735 

732 

597 

632 

574 

THAILAND  (miinon  baht)  j 

1 

1 

'  1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

I  ! 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

2,590 

2,653 

2,699 

Notes:  In  circulation  n  i 

191g 

2,237 

2,505 

2.509 

2,509 

2,487 

2,516 

2,648  1 

Deposit  money 

1,014 

1.920 

969 

1,010 

1,061 

1.041 

Commercial  Banks 

1 

Total  deposits 

53 

786 

829 

781 

817 

865 

851 

Assets:  Cash 

13 

369 

330 

325 

329 

340 

>  325 

Short  term 

28 

406 

546 

617 

497 

516 

556 

'  «... 

Long  term 

8 

102 

101 

104 

101 

i  100 

99 

Bank  of  Thailand 

1,312 

1,343 

Deposits:  Total 

717 

1,166 

887 

1,181 

1,326 

1,268 

1,308 

1,267 

Government 

338 

444 

328 

492 

533 

423 

437 

394 

470 

446 

Foreign  assets 

429 

338 

437 

Banking  Department 

301 

390 

134 

419 

532 

475 

401 

Issuing  Department 

Local  assets: 

lllR 

1,421 

1,878 

1,092 

1,804 

1,844 

2,170 

2,291 

2,233 

2,303 

2,338 

830 

Short  term:  Others 

Long  term: 

434 

604 

610 

580 

588 

638 

820 

744 

886 

143 

143 

Banking  Department 

5 

150 

151 

158 

152 

141 

143 

143 

Issuing  Department 

951 

755 

923 

853 

739 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

Bank  Clearings 

774 

1,112 

1,069 

1,042 

1.092 

1,246 

1,350 

1,426 

1,215 

1,410 

a  Net  active  currency:  Total  issued  less  holdings  in  all  banks 
including  the  central  bank  and  the  government  treasuries. 
Currency  in  circulation:  Totai  issued  less  holdings  in  ali 
banks  including  the  central  bank.  Deposit  money:  Deposits 
of  all  banks  (including  central  bank)  subject  to  checks  but 
excluding  inter-banking  liabilities  and  central  government 
deposits.  Cash  of  commercial  banks:  Cash  and  balances 
with  banks.  Short  term  assets:  Short  term  assets  such  as 
loans,  advances  and  bills  discounted.  Long  term  assets: 
Securities,  bonds,  debentures  etc 

Figures  refer  to  end  of  period  for  months  and  average  of 
month  ends  for  quarterly  and  annual  figures,  except  in  the 
case  of  bank  clearings  where  monthly  totals  and  their  aver¬ 
ages  are  used. 

b  Demand  deposits  of  commercial  banks, 
c  Average  March-December. 


e  Figures  for  1949  are  end  of  quarter  and  their  averages. 
1950  figures  are  end  of  period. 

f  Figures  for  1938  are  average  of  weeks  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  March  1939,  except  where  indicated  under  g. 

g  End  of  year. 

h  Average  of  September-December. 

i  December  not  included. 

J  Central  and  other  government  deposits  except  1938  which 
includes  only  those  of  the  central  government. 

k  Total  of  Bank  of  Java  notes  and  government  paper  money. 

1  End  of  March. 

n  Total  issued  less  amount  held  in  Banking  Department  of 
the  Bank  of  Thaiiand. 


d  Average  April-Dccember 


r 
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VIII.  WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDICES 
(1948  =  100) 


1949  1950 


1 

1938 

1946 

1947 

1949 

I 

II 

1 

III 

IV 

I 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

"  r 
1 

INDIA 

All  Items 

27.2a 

81.0 

1 

103.8 

101.5 

102.7 

105.3 

105.8 

106.2 

1 

104.8 

1 

106.9 

106.9 

Industrial  raw  materials 

23.2a 

84.9 

107.8 

106.6 

107.3 

106.7 

110.6 

113.7 

112.9 

114.6 

113.7 

Semi-manufactured  articles 

31.Ca 

79.6 

103.6 

102.0 

102.7 

104.5 

105.3 

106.5 

105.9 

106.8 

106.8 

Manufactured  goods 

;l9.4a 

81.2 

101.0 

99.4 

102.1 

102.2 

101.8 

101.6 

101.2 

101.7 

102.0 

KOREA  (Seoul) 

All  items 

33.8 

61.4 

136.8 

109.0 

119.8 

148.3 

170.0 

202.3 

197.7 

205.4 

204.0 

Fertilizers 

79.0 

299.6 

179.8 

179.8 

389.5 

449.4 

663.6 

553.6 

718.C 

718.6 

Textile  raw  materials 

11.4 

47.7 

144.3 

96.8 

109.7 

160.4 

210.1 

196.3 

207.7 

201.1 

185.0 

Textiles 

14.7 

48.5 

140.1 

120.2 

121.0 

146.0 

173.0 

149.4 

181.5 

182.9 

171.1 

Building  materials 

20.5 

55.2 

143.0 

119.6 

129.4 

145.7 

177.1 

186.0 

182.7 

191.5 

186.5 

PHILIPPINES  (Manila) 

General 

19.7 

140.8 

96.0 

1 

85.3 

86.5 

86.6 

85.8 

82.2 

79.5 

.. 

THAILAND  (Bangkok) 

General 

60.6 

105.0 

93.4 

94.4 

95.1 

93.3 

91.1 

90.1 

90.1 

90.2 

90.1 

VIET-NAM  (Saigon) 

General  index 

5.9b 

48.3 

68.2 

125.0 

123.7 

119.1 

129.6 

127.4 

115.1 

118.9 

114.7 

111.8 

Fuel  &  mineral  products 

7.0b 

68.4 

136.5 

123.3 

135.5 

142.3 

145.0 

152.1 

1  153.1 

151.7 

151.7 

Raw  materials 

13.9b 

'58.0 

50.3 

119.7 

130.1 

121.1 

113.0 

114.0 

121.8 

'  121.8 

124.1 

119.4 

Semi-finished  products 

6.8b 

76.2 

123.2 

122.3 

124.3 

129.9 

122.3 

121.4 

119.8 

119.8 

124.7 

Manufactured  products 

4.4  a 

91.5 

87.9 

125.2 

139.5 

121.3 

120.9 

119.5 

102.4 

103.7 

103.7 

99.9 

JAPAN 

All  items 

1.01 

12.7 

37.7 

158.9 

149.5 

157.8 

162.0 

166.5 

176.2 

174.6 

173.4 

172.8 

Textiles 

0.85 

11.2 

34.2 

180.8 

150.1 

179.1 

191.3 

202.4 

188.3 

194.1 

186.8 

184.0 

Chemical  fertilizer 

1.11 

22.1 

43.6 

140.8 

139.1 

141.5 

139.5 

142.8 

1  160.1 

159.5 

160.2 

160.7 

Metal  &  products 

2.26 

19.2 

42.2 

143.1 

136.3 

140.4 

142.0 

153.7 

178.9 

177.7 

179.1 

180.0 

Building  materials 

1.21 

13.1 

44.1 

124.8 

123.2 

125.4 

123.6 

126.6 

155.4 

155.3 

157.0 

154.0 

Fuels 

1.20 

9.2 

37.0 

151.1 

143.3 

143.6 

153.5 

163.9 

176.1 

179.4 

176.2 

175.3 

a  Year  ending  August,  1939. 


b  January  to  June,  1939. 
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IX.  COST  OF  LIVING  INDICES 
(1948  =  100) 


1919  1930 


I93il 

1916 

.1947  1 

1949 

.  1 

II 

1 

III  1 

IV 

1 

I 

J.an. 

Feb.  1 

Mar. 

BURMA  (Rangoon) 

Cost  of  living 

27.5 

! 

105.8 

107.8 

155.0 

1 

1 

128.3 

1 

! 

141.1 

149.0 

122.0 

116.5 

1 

120.0  , 

116.1 

113.3 

Food 

24.1 

136.2 

114.9 

142.0 

131.1 

148.0 

161.8 

127.3 

119  1 

124.3  1 

118.8 

113.9 

CAMBODIA  (Phnom-Penh) 
Cost  of  living 

! 

83.8 

138.2 

126.2 

138.2  i 

141.7 

146.6 

142.8 

142  7 

143.1  1 

142.7 

Food 

80.2 

132.7 

122.1 

129.3  ! 

135.8 

143  3 

138.0 

137.5 

138.9 

137.5 

CEYLON  (Colombo) 

Cost  of  living 

88.1 

96.9 

99.2 

100.1 

98.0 

98.5 

100.6 

103.6 

i 

104.2 

104.2 

102.3 

Food 

— 

82.4 

91.9 

104.2 

105.6 

102.8  1 

103.8 

107.5 

111.9 

113.0 

112,3 

110.2 

HONK  KONG 

Cost  of  living 

— 

— 

101.1 

111.3 

100.0 

112.8 

112.8 

120.4 

121.5 

121.5 

Food  1 

— 

— 

100.0  1 

118.5  , 

100.0  1 

121.7  ^ 

^  120.7 

132.6 

134.3 

1  j 

134.8 

INDIA 

Cost  of  living 

35.0  1 

85.3 

91.D 

101.4 

102.7 

100.2 

1 

100.6 

1 

101.7 

1  ' 

100  3 

102.1 

100.7 

99.6 

Food 

32..5 

91.2 

99.0 

105.2 

103.7 

102.6 

1 

106.2 

108.1 

106.3 

108.9 

106.2 

1 

103.9 

1 

INDONESIA  (Djakarta) 

1 

1 

Food 

7.G 

179.5 

96.6 

87.3 

110.0 

88  5 

101.4 

105.3 

104.9 

103.4 

107.6 

KOREA  (Seoul) 

Retail  price  index 

35.5 

65.1 

125.9 

110.5 

'  113.6 

131.7 

151.2 

195.3 

186.6 

194.3 

205.1 

Food 

144 

66.3 

123.5 

:  103.2 

119.5 

135.3 

2023 

202.4 

187.5 

205.6  1 

214.1 

LAOS  (Vientianne) 

Cost  of  living 

1  86.5 

114.6 

'  106.1 

115.9 

1207 

115.9 

108.1 

107..3 

107.9 

109.2 

Food 

'  83.2 

109.5 

1  101.9 

110.9 

,  115.'9 

109.3 

,  105.5 

104.7 

104.7 

107.1 

MALAYA 

Cost  of  living 

1 

i 

105.7 

94.2 

96.5 

93.4 

1  92.3 

93.9 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

Food 

76.0 

80.9 

75.7 

1  74.2 

73.4 

j  71.9 

69.6 

PHILIPPINES  (Manila) 

Cost  of  living 

1  25  4 

142.7 

105.8 

79.3 

:  95.9 

1 

1  95.4 

1 

93.2 

:  91.4 

•  92.0 

90.7 

92.2 

92.7 

Food 

23.8 

166.3 

107.5 

92.7 

i  95.1 

I  94.0 

92.5 

89.4 

‘  87.9 

87.2 

88.1 

87.4 

THAILAND  (Bangkok) 

Cost  of  living 

8.0 

86.0 

100.0 

96.1 

98.9 

98.6 

92.2 

94  5 

98.2 

94.2 

97.3 

105.3 

VIET-NAM  (Saigon) 

Cost  of  living 

i 

46.2 

74.3 

122.2 

119.7 

124.3 

123.6 

120.9 

120.7 

121.6 

121.9 

118.7 

Food 

43.5 

73  9 

120.1 

121.2 

j  123.4 

120.0 

113.9 

JAPAN 

Cost  of  living 

27 

57 

138.0 

133.3 

140.7 

140.7 

1  134.0 

i 

131.3 

136.0 

1  130.0 

128.0 

Food 

32 

64 

134 

136.0 

140.0 

137.7 

126.0 

1  123.7 

127.0 

1  123.0 

121.0 

I  I 
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X.  WHOLESALE  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES' 

(Monthly  average  per  ton) 


COMMODITY 


RICE 

Burma 

India 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Korea 

Pakistan 

Thailand 

Viet-Nam 

WHEAT 

India 

Korea 

Pakistan 

SUGAR 

India 

Indonesia 

Kofea 

Pakistan 

Thailand 

PEPPER 

Cambodia 

Indonesia 

Malaya 

Thailand 

TEA 

Ceylon 

India 

Pakistan 

Indonesia 

TOBACCO 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

VEGETABLE  OIL  d 

Ceylon 

India 

Indonesia 

Malaya 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

COPRA 

Ceylon 

India 

Indonesia 

Malaya 

Philippines 

Thailand 

COTTON,  RAW 
India 
Japan 
Korea 
Pakistan 


JUTE.  RAW 
India 
Pakistan 


! 

Currency 

1938  1 

i 

1917  i 

i 

1948  : 

1 

1 

1949 

1949 

1950 

I 

II 

IV 

I  1 

1 

Jan.  1 

IVi). 

Mar. 

;  i 

RS.  i 

1 

i 

281 

266 

1 

264 

264 

j 

264  1 

264 

264 

1 

-  i 

1 

1  RS.  ! 

439 

442 

442 

442 

442 

442 

432 

432 

432 

432 

FI.  ■ 

870  ' 

840 

790 

740 

•720 

990 

1,080 

000  Y.  1 

0.211) 

12.1 

24.9 

29.1 

24.9 

24.9 

27.7 

29.1 

29.1 

29.1 

29.1 

000  w.  , 

85 

127 

145 

103 

133 

166 

171 

268 

258 

262 

285 

Rs. 

1 

1,014 

965 

1.107 

1,045 

723 

Baht 

1,486 

1,424 

1,326 

1,296 

1,347 

1.323 

1,358 

1,894 

1,894 

1.894 

1.894 

FT. 

106 

1,720 

2,100 

2,630 

2,500 

2,440 

2,850 

2,720 

2,183 

2,350 

2,150 

2,040 

'  Rs.  , 

566 

532 

697 

545 

478 

467 

407 

407 

407 

407 

000  w. 

37 

73 

95 

55 

105 

90 

128 

221 

177 

242 

253 

j  Rs. 

323c 

322 

321 

323 

322 

323 

* 

323 

312 

Rs. 

993 

846 

854 

854 

907 

778 

769 

769 

769 

769 

Pi. 

2,290 

1,550 

1,780 

1,210 

970 

2,230 

2,706 

2,950 

000  w. 

57? 

411 

745 

511 

723 

858 

887 

1,150 

1,033 

1,333 

1,083 

RS. 

969 

975 

998 

965 

965 

96) 

998 

998 

baht  1 

10.3 

4.6 

5.7 

5.2 

6.5 

5.2 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

000  Pr. 

0.41 

23.4 

35.1 

96.0 

45.5 

68.8 

135 

135 

136 

135 

132 

143 

FI. 

— 

5.47 

19.4 

8.9 

12.5 

19.9 

36.2 

47.5 

45  0 

000  M$ 

2.1 

3.0 

8.1 

8.9 

15  1 

14.3 

13.6 

14.6 

ifo 

000  baht 

1 

— 

17.7 

23.8 

46.0 

3^6 

40.8 

63.6 

62.5 

62.5 

62.5 

62.5 

62.5 

RS. 

1.543 

3,461 

3,329 

4,167 

3,461 

3,660 

4,343 

5,225 

4,894 

5,269 

5,026 

4,409 

Rs. 

3,594 

3,663 

3,233 

2,410 

3.640 

4.444 

4,202 

3,824 

1  RS.  i 

4,765 

4,088 

3,950 

5,787 

2,687 

3,812 

3,582 

4,271 

;  Fi.  ' 

2.200 

2.870 

2.130 

2.430 

3.130 

3,770 

4.200 

3.700 

1 

^  1 

1,295 

2,262 

2.277 

2,009 

2,277 

2,501 

2,813 

2,599 

123 

711 

816 

806 

843 

793 

782 

Rs. 

181 

980 

1,006 

1,006 

1,006 

1,006 

1,006 

1.006 

1.405 

RS. 

— 

666 

768 

715 

748 

856 

753 

818 

808 

836 

810 

FI. 

— 

_ 

1,220 

900 

990 

930 

930 

900 

930 

920 

M$ 

149e 

645 

1,146 

906 

_ 

— 

88 1 

1,000 

RS. 

— 

_ 

2,827 

3,032 

2,813 

2,858 

2,947 

3,481 

4,287 

3,215 

P.  • 

130 

800 

983 

610 

700 

5C0 

550 

— 

.. 

i 

Rs.  1 

1,110 

493 

540 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

798 

767 

808 

1 

‘  820 

Rs. 

986 

1,289 

1,221 

1,183 

1,311 

1,437 

1,462 

1,530 

1,509 

1,345 

FI. 

— 

_ 

390 

1  470 

520 

440 

4‘>0 

510 

,  , 

570 

760 

M$ 

— 

357 

646 

'  506 

475 

592 

614 

590 

624 

628 

P. 

60 

350 

515 

315 

347 

300 

276 

335 

Baht 

2,317 

2.133 

2,217 

1 

2,750 

3.033 

3,000 

3,000 

3,083 

Rs. 

_ 

1,254 

1.829 

1,801 

1.956 

1,956 

! 

1,984 

1,3091 

1,309 

1,309 

1,309 

i  1,309 

000  Y. 

15.3 

48.3 

211 

66 

256 

266 

253; 

000  W. 

236 

630 

929 

681 

578 

1,011 

1.444 

1,655 

1,467 

1,733 

1,767 

Rs. 

1.849 

2,091 

2,206 

2.251 

1.876 

! 

1,889 

Rs. 

1,078 

1,066 

1,115 

1,073 

! 

974 

1,102 

1,102 

1,102 

1,102 

1,102 

Rs. 

838 

991 

982 

814 

690 

670 

b97 
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X.  WHOLESALE  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES-  (Contd.) 


(Monthly  average  per  ton) 


1 

1949 

1950 

COMMODITY 

Currency 

1938 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1 

1 

I 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

1 

I  1 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

HEMP 

Philippines 

P. 

I 

118 

683 

883 

907 

994 

917 

1 

723 

992  i 

WOOL,  RAW 

India 

Rs. 

....  1 

1,963 

2,031 

2,152 

!.773 

1,652 

2,545 

2,925 

2,947  I 

2,947 

2,880 

SILK,  RAW 

India 

H»,l 

1 

i 

1 

52.9 

66.9 

60.9 

61.5 

68.6 

76.5  ! 

78.6 

72.9 

77.2  i 

85.8 

Japan 

000  Y. 

1.6 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

2.0 

2.4 

2.7 

2.3 

3.7  ' 

2.0 

Korea 

000  W.  1 

....  1 

3.4 

7.1  , 

11.6 

7.3 

9.2 

11.4 

18  4 

16.7 

17.1 

16.5  1 

16.5 

HIDES 

India 

Rs. 

2,159  { 

2,007 

2,260 

1.929 

1,874 

1,966 

2,039 

2,094 

1,929 

2,094 

Pakistan 

Rs. 

2,201 

2,265 

2,241 

2.597 

2,067 

1,929 

Thailand 

000  baht 

6.58 

8.22 

9.93  1 

9.17 

j 

9.78 

10.03 

10.75 

12.09 

1^04 

iii2 

iii2 

RUBBER,  NATURAL 

Cambodia 

Pr. 

1,020 

2,940 

7.150 

8,300 

9,400 

1 

8,720 

7,450 

7,610 

8,213 

! 

8.310 

8,480 

7.850 

Ceylon 

KS. 

816 

1,433 

1,367  1 

1,257 

1,168 

1,124 

1,168 

1,521 

1,741 

1,653 

1,764 

1.808 

Indonesia 

FI. 

1,180 

1.210  1 

1,100 

1,100 

1,120 

1,520 

1,570 

1,830 

Malaya 

M$ 

530 

822  1 

929 

84 

805 

755 

792 

l,015h 

1,151 

1,102 

1,165 

1.187 

Thailand 

baht 

4,833  ' 

6.531 

6,233 

6,66.5 

7,294 

5,950 

5,950 

— 

— 

— 

U.K 

£ 

66 

113 

119 

108 

107 

98 

102 

127 

145 

140 

147 

150 

U.S  A. 

us$ 

322 

623 

485 

387 

417 

388 

372 

371 

423 

404 

428 

433 

COAL 

i 

India 

Rs. 

16.1 

16.0 

16.1 

16.1 

16.1 

15.7 

15.5 

15.5 

15.5 

15.5 

Indochina 

Pr. 

23 

251 

342 

533 

470 

553 

556 

556 

580 

581 

579 

579 

Japan 

000  y. 

3.9 

5.7 

5.8 

5.8 

5.7 

5.4 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

Pakistan 

Rs. 

— 

85.5 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

Korea 

000  w. 

1.02 

3.61 

3.80 

3.47 

3.20 

4.22 

4.30 

TIN 

Malaya 

000  jvr^ 

1.58 

6.81 

9.30 

9.16 

9.16 

9.22 

9.62 

9.56 

9.38 

9.39 

9.58 

Thailand 

000  baht 

— 

— 

20.04 

20.88 

20.88 

,  20.19 

18.19 

16.53 

16.53 

16.53 

16.53 

U.K. 

£ 

187 

421 

543 

596 

563 

563 

!  579 

679 

590 

591 

590 

589 

U,S.A. 

U5$ 

932 

1,719 

2,188 

2,186 

1  2,271 

2,271 

!  2.263 

1.939 

j  1,661 

1,674 

1,639 

1,670 

PIG  IRON 

India 

Rs. 

j 

111 

i 

! 

112 

112 

112 

108 

105 

105 

^  105 

105 

Japan 

COO  Y. 

4.4 

!  6.4 

5.4 

5.2 

6.2 

8.9 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

Korea 

000  W. 

i  4.5 

15.0 

27.5 

20.0 

23.2 

29.3 

37.3 

50.3 

48.0 

53.0 

50.0 

CEMENT 

India 

Rs. 

i 

83.7 

1 

81.2 

81.2 

81.2 

1  81.2 

81.2 

81.2 

81.2 

81.2 

81,2 

Indonchina 

Pr. 

30 

523 

746 

961 

926 

975 

971 

971 

994 

890 

996 

996 

Japan 

000  Y. 

2.8 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

4.2 

4.3 

5.0 

5.1 

5.0 

4.9 

Korea 

000  w. 

9.18 

40.6 

27.0 

36.0 

48.7 

50.7 

48.0 

50.0 

50.0 

44.0 

Pakistan 

Rs. 

1  .... 

1  21.8 

!  93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

COTTON  YARN 

India 

Rs. 

i 

1 

i 

2.618 

3.135 

3,066 

3,181 

3,181 

3,089 

3,054 

3.054 

i 

3,054 

3,054 

Indochina 

Pr. 

1.8 

50.1 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

55.1 

54.8 

54.7 

55.8 

Japan 

000  Y. 

87 

280 

122 

255 

385 

359 

360 

361 

361 

357 

COTTON  FABRICS 

India 

Rs. 

4.1 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

i  3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

1 

1  3.6 

Japan  (Y.  per  met'r) 

000  Y 

61.8 

56.9 

72.9 

59.1 

58.3 

58.3 

58.0 

59.1 

j  58.0 

JUTE  BAGS  (per  hundred) 
India 

Rs. 

133 

146 

138 

1 

1 

I 

129 

161 

,  156 

156 

1 

1 

156 

156 

156 

Pakistan 

RS. 

159 

176 

1  166 

181 

177 

182 

193 

228 

a  For  detailss  regarding  specification  and  market  centre  se€ 
“Explanatory  Notes  to  Tables”, 
b  1937. 

c  Average  of  November  and  December. 

d  Coconut  oil  for  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  the  Philippines:  groundnut 
oil  for  India;  palm  oil  for  Indonesia;  and  mustard  oil  for 
Pakistan.  • 


e  1939. 

f  India,  raw  cotton,  Bengal  Fine  M.O.  substituted  from  third 
quarter  1949  for  original  specification  the  price  of  which  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1949  was  1309. 
g  October, 
h  October-November. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE  TO  TABLE  X 

Commodity  description  and  market  centres  for  quotations  published  in  table  x 


Country 

Centre 

Description 

RICE 

Burma 

Rangoon 

White  (Nagasien) 

India 

Calcutta 

B.  Grade. 

Indonesia 

Batavia 

Processed,  quality  B.B. 

Korea 

Seoul 

Cleaned,  free  market,  first  grade. 

Pakistan 

Dacca 

Medium. 

Thailand 

Bangkok 

No.  2,  35  per  cent  broken. 

Viet-Nam 

Saigon 

Milled,  white  No,  1  (25  per  cent  broken) 

japan 

Tokyo 

Base  price  to  producers  for  medium 

quality  rice  including  straw  bags. 

WHEAT 

India 

Hapur 

Ordinary. 

Korea 

Seoul 

Free  market,  first  grade. 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Kangni. 

SUGAR 

India 

Kanpur 

D.  28. 

Indonesia 

Batavia 

White. 

Korea 

Seoul 

Refined. 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Refined. 

Thailand 

Bangkok 

White,  1st  grade. 

PEPPER 

Cambodia 

Phnom-Pcnh  White. 

Indonesia 

Batavia 

White,  Lampong. 

Malaya 

Singapore 

White. 

Thailand 

Bangkok 

White. 

TEA 

Ceylon 

Colombo 

Medium. 

India 

Calcutta 

Clean,  common  pekoe,  with  export  rights. 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Leaf,  orange  pekoe. 

Indonesia 

Batavia 

TOBACCO 

Pakistan 

Dacca 

Motihari. 

Philippines 

Manila 

Leaf. 

VEGETABLE  OIL  AND  OILSEEDS 

Ceylon 

Colombo 

Coconut  white  oil,  naked. 

India 

Bombay 

Groundnut,  bold. 

Indonesia 

Djakarta 

Palm  oil. 

Malaya 

Singapore 

Coconut  oil. 

Pakistan 

Chittagong 

Mustard  oil,  Ghani. 

Philippines 

Manila 

Coconut  oil. 

COPRA 

Ceylon 

Colombo 

Estate  no.  1. 

India 

Cochin 

Fair  average  quality. 

Indonesia 

Makassar 

Sun-dried  A. 

Malaya 

Singapore 

Sun-dried  no.  1. 

Philippines 

Manila 

Resecada. 

Thailand 

Bangkok 

.... 

COTTON,  RAW 

India 

Bombay 

Jarilla  spot,  M.G.F.G.  Bengal  fine  MB 
substituted  from  January  1950. 

Korea 

Seoul 

Second  grade. 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

4  F  (Punjab)  R.G. 

Japan 

Tokyo 

JUTE,  RAW 

India  Cajcutta  First. 

Pakistan  NarayangunjMiddle. 


Country  Centre  Description 


HEMP 

Philippines 

Manila 

SILK.  RAW 

India 

Korea 

Japan 

Malda 

Seoul 

Tokyo 

2400  Tana  Kamru. 

28  Denier. 

21  D,  AA.  Domestic. 

WOOL,  RAW 

India 

Kalimpong 

Tibetan 

HIDES 

India 

Calcutta 

Cow  salted. 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Cow,  2.25  lbs. 

Thailand 

Bangkok 

Cow,  dried. 

RUBBER,  NATURAL 

Cambodia 

Phnom-Penh 

Ribbed  smoked  sheet  R.S.S.  No.  1. 

Ceylon 

Colombo 

Contract  quality  R.S.S.  no.  1. 

Indonesia 

Djakarta 

R.S.S.  1  and  crepe  1. 

Malaya 

Singapore 

R.S.S.  no.  1 , 

Thailand 

Bangkok 

Mixed  quality  of  four  grades. 

U.K. 

London 

R.S.S. 

U.S.A. 

New  York 

R.S.S 

COAL 

India 

Calcutta 

Selected  Jaria. 

Indochina 

Saigon 

Coal  (pieces  15/28  or  15/35). 

Korea 

Seoul 

Lignite. 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

First  class  Bengal  (Trimmed  into  bunkers). 

Japan 

Tokyo 

Coal,  Coking,  fourth  grade. 

TIN 

Malaya 

Singapore 

Metallic  tin. 

Thailand 

Bangkok 

Tin  ore. 

U.K. 

London 

Refined  tin  99.75/99.90  per  cent. 

U.S.A. 

New  York 

Grade  A  99.8  per  cent  or  higher. 

PIG  IRON 

India 

Calcutta 

Foundry  no.  1 . 

Korea 

Seoul 

Ingot. 

Japan 

Tokyo 

Pig  iron  no.  2  for  steel. 

CEMENT 

India 

Calcutta 

Swastika  F.W.L.  16.5  to  23,0, 

Indochina 

Saigon 

Tonkin  ‘‘Dragon". 

Korea 

Seoul 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Dalmia. 

Japan 

Tokyo 

Portland,  common,  domestic. 

COTTON  YARN 

India 

Bombay 

16  s. 

Indochina 

Saigon 

Japan 

Tokyo 

20  s.  single,  cheese,  domestic. 

COTTON  FABRICS 

India 

Bombay 

Grey  standard  shirting. 

Japan 

Tokyo 

Shirting  grey  S/2(X)3.  3C)s/36s.  72x69, 
export. 

JUTE  BAGS 

India 

Calcutta 

B.  Twills  21  lbs.  44  x  261. 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

B.  Twills  21  lbs. 
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SALES  AGENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial  Sudamericana  S.A. 

Alsina  500 
Buenos  Aires 

AUSTRALIA 

H.  A.  Goddard  Pty.  Ltd. 

255a  George  Street 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

BELGIUM 

Agence  et  Messagerics  de  la  Presse,  S.A. 

14-22  rue  du  Persil 

Bruxelles 

W.  H.  Smith  Cr  Son 

71-75  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max 

Bruxelles 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria  Gientifica  y  Literaria 
Avenida  16  de  Julio,  216 
Casilla  972 
La  Paz 

BRAZIL 

Uvraria  Agir 
Rua  Mexico  9S-B 
Caixa  Postal  3291 
Rio  de  Janeiro 

CANADA 

The  Ryerson  Press 
299  Queen  Street  West 
Toronto 

CEYLON 

The  Associated  Newspapers  of 
Ceylon,  Ltd. 

Lake  House 
Colombo 

CHILE 

Edmundo  Pizarro 
Merced  846 
Santiago 

CHINA 

The  Commercial  Press  Ltd. 

21 1  Honan  Road 
Shanghai 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria  Latina  Ltda. 

Apartado  Aereo  401 1 
Bogota 

COSTA  RICA 

Trejos  Hermanos 
Apartado  1313 
San  Jose 

CUBA 

La  Casa  Belga 
Rene  de  Smedt 
O'Reilly  455 
La  Habana 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

F.  Topic 
Narodni  Trida  9 
Praha  1 

DENMARK 

Einar  Munksgaard 
Norregade  6 
Kobenhavn 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Libreria  Dominicana 
Calle  Mercedes  No.  49 
Aoartado  656 
Ciudad  Trujillo 


ECUADOR 

Munoz  Hermanos  y  Oa. 

Nueve  de  Octubre  703 
Casilla  10-24 
Guayaquil. 

EGYPT 

Librairje  "La  Renaissance  d'Egypte" 

9  Sh.  Adly  Pasha 

Cairo 

ETHIOPIA 

Agence  ethiopienne  de  publicitc 

P.O.  Box  8 

Addis-Abeba 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen  Kirjakauppa 
2,  Keskuskatu 
Helsinki 

FRANCE 

Editions  A.  Pedone 
13,  rue  Soufflot 
Paris.  Ve 

GREECE 

■  Eleftheroudakis" 

Librairie  internationale 
Place  de  la  Constitution 
Athines 

GUATEMALA 

Jose  Goubaud 
Goubaud  b  Cia.  Ltda. 

Succsor 

5a  Av.  Sur  No.  6  y  9a  C.P. 
Guatemala 

HAITI 

Max  Bouchereau 
Librairie  "A  la  Caravelle" 

Boite  postale  lll-B 
Port-au-Prince 

ICELAND 

Bokaverziun  Sigfusar  Eymundsennar 

Austurstreti  18 

Reykjavik 

INDIA 

Oxford  Book  Cr  Stationery  Company 
Scindia  House 
New  Delhi 

INDONESIA 

Pembangunan-Opbeuw 
Uitgevers  en  Boekverkopers 
Gunung  Sahari  84 
Djakarta 

IRAN 

Bongahe  Piaderow 
731  Shah  Avenue 
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I^ublications  prepared  by 

the  Vnited  ISation^s  Economic  Commission  for  .Isia  and  (he  Ear  East 

ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF  ASIA  AND  THE 
FAR  EAST,  1948 

XV  I  289  j»p.,  (>"  X  9" 

Published  in  June  1949 

En{;li«h  edition,  U.  N.  Publication  Sales  No.  1948  II.  F.  1,  $2.00. 

A  French  edition  of  the  Survey  is  now  in  preparation. 


‘‘All  students  of  the  contemporary  Far  East  will  be  grateful  for  this  admirable,  comi)act  review  of  major 
past-war  developments  in  the  area  extending  from  Pakistan  to  Japan”. 

Pacific  Affairs.  New  York 

”  The  ECAFE  staff  has  made  noble  attempts  at  historical  cum])arability.  relating  the  current  data  to 

pre-war  patterns  so  far  as  possible .  This  Survey  will  be  an  invaluable  handbook  in  a  field  of  much 

ignorance  and  confusion.  Within  its  limits,  it  represents  a  noteworthy  growth  of  cooperation  in  Asia  through  a 
United  Nations  agency.” 

American  Economic  Review,  Menasha  (Wis.) 

‘‘The  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  is  a  very  valuable  source  of  statistical  and  other 
information,  jiarticularly  on  the  food  and  production  asjiects  of  Asian  problems.  It  deals  fully  and  thoroughly 
also  W'ith  the  vital  jiroblems  of  currency,  banking,  public  finance  and  the  control  of  inflation.” 

Economic  Journal,  London 


ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST,  1949 

xi\  ;  485  pp.,  (>"  x  9" 

Published  in  June.  1950 

U.  N.  Publication  Sales  No.  19.50.  II.  F.  1.  $.3.00,  English  edition 
A  French  edition  of  the  Survey  is  now  in  preparation. 

The  third  issue  of  the  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  for  1949,  consisting  of  eighteen 
chapters  with  131  statistical  tables,  three  maps  and  an  index,  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part, 
which  reviews  the  year’s  economic  development,  covers  about  the  same  scope  as  the  1948  survey.  The  second 
part,  dealing  with  the  principal  factors  and  problems  underlying  the  region’s  post-war  economic  development, 
incorporates  the  results  of  the  Secretariat  studies  on  mineral  resources,  economic  planning,  foreign  investment 
and  flood  control,  in  addition  to  brief  analyses  of  ]>opulation  changes,  intra-regional  co-operation  and  the  position 
of  the  region  in  the  world  economy. 

The  Survey  is  the  cooperative  work  of  all  the  substantive  divisions  working  in  collaboration  with  the 
Research  and  Statistics  Division  of  the  Secretariat.  Assistance  is  also  rendered  by  divisions  of  the  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Social  Affairs  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  and  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  International  Labour  Organization  and  other  specialized  agencies.  For  the 
jneparation  of  the  Survey.  Governments  in  the  ECAFE  region  and  Japan  supplied  much  published  materials  on  the 
economy  of  their  countries,  and  some  appointed  correspondents  to  coordinate  the  supply  of  information  from 
different  ministries,  central  banks,  statistical  services  and  other  government  dejiartments. 

The  1949  issue,  like  the  earlier  ones  for  1947  and  1948,  will  be  used  as  a  standard  reference  on  Far  Eastern 
economics,  indispensable  to  governments,  universities  and  colleges,  public  and  private  libraries,  research  institutions 
and  students  of  Far  Eastern  affairs. 
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